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The “Third” Party vs. the “Old” Party 

While the leading “practical” issues of the presidential 
campaign have remained, naturally enough, what they were 
at the outset, the discussion of them has been affected to 
a considerable extent by the newer and “idealistic” issues 
emphasized by the “third” party, led by Mr. Roosevelt. 
So far as the ripe and immediate national issues are con- 
cerned, the Roosevelt platform does not differ essentially 
from the Taft or Republican platform. It is for protection 
in principle, though it promises tariff revision on scientific 
lines. It is for the regulation and control of the big com- 
binations and trusts, though not for any further “futile” 
attempt at suppressing them by lawsuits and judicial decrees. 
It is for a thorough study of the cost of living problem 
and the application of whatever remedies might be found 
necessary. As has been pointed out before in these pages, 
these positions are essentially the “Republican” positions. 
The Taft platform does not admit that the Sherman trust 
law has failed, and does not regard prosecution and dissolu- 
tion of injurious trusts as futile or harmful; but it does 
recognize the need of further “positive” regulation, of “ad- 
ministrative” supervision and guidance of trusts, and of a 
court or commission of industry to do for industrial com- 
binations what the inter-state commission is doing for the 
railroads and other carriers. 

Thus the points of difference between the Taft platform 
and the Wilson or Democratic platform are almost exactly 
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the same as the points of difference between the Roosevelt 
or third party platform and the Wilson or Democratic plat- 
form. The latter is anti-protectionist in principle and it 
attributes the power of the trusts to tariff privileges. The 
high cost of living is likewise ascribed to artificial combina- 
tions fostered by special favors and privileges. 

But on the newer issues, the issues of social and in- 
dustrial reform, the third party claims to be far in advance 
of either of the old parties. Indeed, it finds its ratson 
d’étre, its mission and its work in reforms of the kind which 
a few years ago all but a few radicals were wont to de- 
scribe as paternalistic and “un-American.” Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, head of Hull-House, said at the Chicago convention, 
in seconding Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination, that the third 
party is the American exponent of the world-wide move- 
ment for justice and better social conditions and that Mr. 
Roosevelt was one of the few men in public life who “had 
canght the significance of the great modern movement” and 
“was responsive to the social appeal.” 

What the third party proposes, however, along social 
and industrial lines is not really new. The program in- 
cludes state, national and municipal reforms. It embraces 
industrial insurance, state pensions, the minimum wage for 
women (and eventually for men), reduction of the hours of 
labor, housing reform, agricultural banks, woman suffrage, 
etc. The new party does not claim to have originated these 
proposals, for in several states and cities they have been 
actively pushed for years. It asserts, however, that the old 
parties are “ineffectively insincere” in dealing with these 
reforms, that they promote them only under pressure to 
gain votes, and neither heartily believe in them nor properly 
appreciate their importance and necessity. The new party, 
in short, is to battle for social and industrial (as well as 
for political) reform consistently, enthusiastically, earnestly 
and indefatigably. It is to do more, and to do it better and 
more faithfully, for reform and progress, than either of the 
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old parties can, in the opinion of Mr. Roosevelt and other 
new-party leaders, be expected or trusted to do. In the 
old parties, the argument is, there are too many reactionaries, 
too many plutocrats, too many professional politicians, too 
many spoils-men and job-hunters to make it possible even 
for sound and loyal progressives to carry out their promises, 
to work with energy and success. The new party is to en- 
deavor to keep out the undesirable elements and to be a 
party of progress, conviction and practical idealism. 

It must be stated, however, that many radicals and pro- 
gressives do not take these claims very seriously, and prefer 
to work within and with the old parties. This is true of 
men like LaFollette, Borah, Cummins, Bryan, Brandeis. 
These men do not believe that the old parties have suddenly 
become hopeless, or that a new party, no matter how ardent 
and pure it may be at birth, can hope to keep out trimmers, 
spoilsmen and reactionaries. They think that the cause of 
reform has prospered in the United States in the last several 
years in spite of political tricksters and plutocrats and that 
it will continue to prosper. They think it idle and even 
foolish to abandon the historic organizations and begin “ail 
over again,” in view of the certainty that no new party is 
proof against the temptations, evils and misfortunes that 
are supposed to have befallen the old parties. They point 
out that only small groups devoted to mere propaganda re- 
main idealistic, while strong and successful parties, when 
they have gifts, offices, honor, power to bestow, inevitably 
attract the types of men that resist idealism and develop 
opportunism and “conservatism.” 

This is not the place for predictions or partisan views. 
The new party may or may not survive the campaign of 
1912. It may or may not have a permanent mission. It 
may or may not achieve any visible and perceptible results. 
Its existence and the strength it has developed so far testify, 
however, to the remarkable growth of the course of political, 
social and industrial reform in the United States. Admit- 
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tedly, the new party is not needed to deal with “old” issues 
like the tariff, currency and the trusts. It would not have 
sprung into existence had not the great social movement 
given it an opportunity of an exceptional character. The 
new party has benefitted by the patient work of decades in 
non-political circles—trade unions, settlements, woman suf- 
frage organizations, radical societies. To these it particular- 
ly addresses its appeal. 

It is certain, therefore, that the effect of the third 
party’s platform and declared mission will be wholesome 
even within the old parties. The radical progressives in the 
latter will be bolder and stronger than before; the old party 
platforms, which already include several social and indus- 
trial reforms, will become more and more definite and radi- 
cal. This is the way reforms are achieved in Europe, and 
this the way reform will be achieved in America. All 
parties contribute; all parties grow and change; no party 
ever acquires or enjoys a monopoly of virtue and unselfish 
devotion to progress. Instruments come and go; leaders 
appear and disappear. Deep needs create issues, and the 
sentiments and aspirations of great masses compel public 
men and public organizations to “solve questions and solve 
them right.” 


“7 

A Conference on the Press 

The first conference on the state of the newspaper 
press of the country was held at Madison, Wisconsin, under 
the auspices of the University of that city and state in the 
last days of July. It was, so far as anyone is aware of, 
the first conference of its kind in the history of the press. 
The modern newspaper is always and everywhere a subject 
of lively discussion—of criticism and defence—and papers 
or articles without number have appeared on the same ques- 
tion. The Wisconsin University, a great center of light and 
leading in the social and political world, conceived the idea 
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of a three-day conference for the purpose of discussion “at 
close quarters,” so to speak, and in a more direct and candid 
fashion than usual, of the present tendencies and character- 
istics of the newspaper press. The underlying idea was 
that something was wrong with the press; that certain 
dangers threatened our great organs of publicity and dis- 
cussion, and that it was desirable to ascertain what the 
sources of these evils were and how they could be eliminated. 
In this spirit questions were framed for discussion—ques- 
tions that plainly carried a challenge, if not a reflection, and 
that the practical newspaper men present were slightly in- 
clined to resent. The call for the conference stated that 
three adverse factors were operating in modern journalism, 
as follows: 

“First, the amount of capital required to maintain a newspaper 
is constantly increasing, with the result that newspapers are fre- 
quently owned or controlled by men with money rather than with 
ideas; second, the returns from advertising are rapidly increasing, 
resulting in a greater dependence on the advertising for main- 
tenance and a growing endeavor on the part of the advertiser to 
influence the news and editorial policies of the papers, and, third, 
the newspaper is coming to be an investment and not infrequently 


is run merely to serve the business, social, or political interests 
of its owner.” 


It may be stated generally that few of the publishers, 
managers and newspaper men that participated in the con- 
ference pleaded guilty to the ihdictment conveyed in the 
question. They vigorously asserted, in fact, that the press 
and its agencies were as free and independent as they had 
ever been; that no partisan, sectional, factional or sectarian 
sentiments were allowed to influence the policies of the pews- 
gathering and news-disseminating agencies ; that the reading 
public was “getting the news” fully and fairly; that no 
great paper was run for the benefit of any private interest; 
that every publisher recognized his obligations to the public 
and his constituency; that advertisers never dictated or 
interfered with newspapers in matters of policy or editorial 
expression, and that practically all the talk of the partiality, 
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subserviency or untrustworthiness of the press was based on 
gross misconceptions. 

On the other hand the radicals, the reform editors and 
a few independent journalists contended that the charges 
generally made against the press were well founded, and that 
“commercial journalism” was neither fair, impartial, honest, 
nor efficient and thorough. Instances of “interference” on 
the part of advertisers were given as well as instances of 
deliberate suppression of news at the bidding of special 
interests. It was asserted, moreover, that even if news 
was not suppressed or “doctored,” it was easily manipulated 
as to amount, position, display in ways that told against 
the truth and genuine publicity. Would newspapers fully 
report a strike in their own plants and offices? Chicago 
has just answered that question in the negative, for its 
papers hardly reported the long and serious strike from 
which they have suffered. Would newspapers fully report 
a strike against a big advertiser if he requested them to 
“keep down the news” regarding it? Considering the fact, 
admitted at the conference, that 70 per cent of the profits 
of the modern paper came from advertising, human nature 
can hardly be trusted to resist requests of this kind. 

But, apart from charges of bias, interest and partisan- 
ship, there is the question of efficiency, of proportion, of 
selection, of intelligent handling of news matter. Does the 
public get enough of the right kinds of news—news that is 
really important and educational, news relating to civics, 
politics, national economy, moral, spiritual and artistic ac- 
tivity? Are congressional and legislative debates properly 
reported? Are not sensational episodes magnified and 
principles lost sight of? Is not too much space given to 
sport, scandal, crime, gossip, and too little to things that 
matter? 

Answering such questions as these in a sense unfavor- 
able to the newspapers, several speakers advocated either 
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endowed journals or official newspapers. Mr. Hamilton 
Holt, editor of the Jndependent, believed in endowed weekly 
papers. “We may look,” he said, “for the municipal, na- 
tional or international newspaper, if present conditions are a 
correct guide to future action.” He personally preferred 
papers without politics of their own, endowed papers im 
which all sides and opinions might be given a hearing, the 
staff including eminent and competent writers on all vital 
subjects. Other speakers doubted whether endowed papers 
would solve the problem, first, because they would reflect 
he peculiarities of their founders, and second, because the 
public would distrust them. In official papers, municipal 
and state, there would be much value. We have already 
The Municipal News of Los Angeles, a weekly devoted to 
city affairs and city politics and published by a commission 
appointed by the mayor. We have various bulletins of 
health boards, bureaus and departments. In Oregon we 
see pamphlets at referendum elections setting forth the 
views of the different parties on the questions submitted. 
Many hold that these “beginnings” point to public news- 
papers. 

However, for many years to come, the conference 
agreed with President George E. Vincent of the University 
of Minnesota and of Chautauqua Institution, that the news- 
paper will remain a privately owned and managed public 
agency, and we must do our best to maintain or elevate its 
standards. That can be done only by a sound public opinion. 
After all, readers shape the newspaper to a large extent. It 
is for the public to demand truth, fairness, intelligence and 
sanity of the newspapers. It is for the public to support 
the good and boycott the bad papers. Too many readers 
are indifferent to the policies of their papers. The dis- 
pleasure of the intelligent is feared even by the most sen- 
sational newspaper. There are excellent papers in the 
United States; the public can increase their number by its 
patronage and its vigorous condemnation of the vicious, 
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hypocritical and vulgar or trivial newspapers. There is no 
shorter way to the ideal in newspaperdom, although .n 
limited fields official and endowed papers are capable of 
doing, and likely to do more and more useful work. 


has taal 


Parcels Post and Express Rates 

A few years ago the express companies gravely as- 
serted, or caused their lawyers to assert gravely, that the 
government could not regulate them, since they were not 
common carriers under the terms of the law. The same 
claim was made for the sleeping car companies. We have 
traveled far since those strange days. There has been an 
awakening, and no carrier, public utility corporation or 
other “public servant” now even expects to escape control 
and regulation. The more intelligent public servants invite 
and welcome regulation, asking only that it be “reasonable.” 

We have at least reached the express companies of the 
country. The interstate commerce commission has issued 
a comprehensive report on the business, finances, methods 
and affiliations of the express companies and has issued 
orders radically changing many of their practices and re- 
ducing their rates. The reductions average about 15 per 
cent, but on small packages and for short distances the 
reductions are more drastic. 

This action is the result of a long campaign by the 
shippers, chambers of commerce and the general public. 
Complaint has been general and bitter; the express com- 
panies have stubbornly resisted reform, have fought proper 
legislation, have defied the public and robbed the small 
patron. They are at last to be harnessed and made to act 
as responsible public servants. 

The commerce commission has established a zone sys- 
tem, has prescribed methods and regulations that will be 
fair and intelligible, and has adopted certain principles for 
the future control of the express business. It has found 
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the public’s indictment of them to have been well-grounded 
in all essentials. There must be an end to overcharging, to 
double charging, to arbitrary rules, to absurd and mystifying 
classifications and schedules, to excessive profits, to a hun- 
dred other abuses. The rates are to be definitely fixed after 
a series of hearings in the fall, but a thorough overhauling 
is certain. 

This reform of the express business will not, however, 
weaken the public demand for a parcels post system. The 
United States is behind other countries in its parcels post 
facilities; it discriminates against its own citizens, for it 
has parcels post treaties with other powers and it is cheaper 
to send a package to a foreign capital than to a near-by 
American city; the anomaly cannot continue much longer. 
All parties are now pledged to parcels post legislation, and 
the opposition of organized private interests that. dislike 
competition is no longer to be feared. 

The only opposition that is formidable and serious is 
that of small storekeepers and small business men in the 
rural sections. These fear that a parcels post will ruin 
them and transport their patronage to the great mail-order 
houses. Country bankers and others sympathize with them 
and argue that the villages and small towns will be “de- 
populated” by a parcels post—and that at a time when 
unusual interest is taken in rural life, in scientific agricul- 
ture, in checking the drift to the cities. It is, undoubtedly, 
necessary and wise to promote the prosperity of the villages 
and small towns, and to improve their social and aesthetic 
conditions. But there are friends of the farmer and the 
country merchant who believe that a parcels post would 
not injure them in the least, and that local trading would 
be stimulated rather than depressed by cheap, quick, easy 
communication with the cities. Mail-order houses would 
reap some benefit, but the small merchant could also use 
the parcels post with advantage and enrich his stock. 
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The chances are that this view will prevail. We shall 
soon have a parcels post worthy of an efficient nation as well 
as a regulated and “peopleized” express service. The effect 
of these belated reforms will be most beneficial and should 
tend to reduce the cost of living. 


+d 
An Industrial and Social Minimum 


This year’s National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections will perhaps be regarded as “epoch-making,” to 
employ a much-abused phrase. Its most significant feature 
was the adoption of “A Platform of Industrial Minimism.” 
A committee on standards of living and labor had the matter 
under consideration for three years, and for a year it con- 
ferred with representatives of other civic and reform bodies. 
The conference as such takes no formal action, but after an 
all-day session and discussion those present adjourned, re- 
convened as citizens and without a dissenting vote adopted 
the platform alluded to. We reproduce the platform else- 
where in this section because it is important in itself and 
also because it embodies a consensus of sane, practical, pro- 
gressive opinion. It emphasizes, moreover, a truth fre- 
quently referred to in these pages—that charity is becoming 
truly scientific, humane and “radical”—that it is considering 
causes and not symptoms merely; that relief is being sub- 
ordinated to prevention, and that the appeal is made more 
and more to the legislator, the moralist, the captain of in- 
dustry, and less to the kind-hearted person of superfluous 
wealth. We cannot let men, women and children starve or 
suffer, but hand-to-mouth charity alone is unworthy of our 
time and our social and moral knowledge. What are the 
sources of poverty? To what extent can they be success- 
fully attacked by legislation? These are the leading ques- 
tions of the modern charity worker. The platform rests 
on “three major principles,” which are substanitally as 
follows : 
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That the public interest in industry gives the community a right 
to complete knowledge of the facts and conditions of work; 

That on the basis of facts and scientific data the public can 
formulate minimum standards of work; 

That all conditions which fall below the minimum standards 
come within the scope of government action, the public welfare 
justifying interference, regulation and control to any necessary 
extent. 


There are those who will consider these promises some- 
what startling. But what is the trend of recent legislation 
and judicial decisions? Government is interfering more and 
more in what used to be called private business and is re- 
stricting liberty under “the police power.” No one can tell 
where it will stop. No one can decide or really cares to 
decide future problems. But in our own activities we 
constantly find the needs of standards and principles. What 
are just and disinterested reformers entitled to demand today 
of employers, of the state, of cities, of property owners? 
A conception of a “minimum” underlies nearly all agitation 
for social reform, and it is well that a platform of minimums 
has been prepared. It is, indeed, a landmark in the course 
of reform. We commend it to the study and reflection of 
our readers. 


A PLATFORM OF INDUSTRIAL MINIMISM 


WAGES 


1. ALIVING WAGE. A living wage for all who devote their 
time and energy to industrial occupations. The monetary equivalent 
of a living wage varies according to local conditions, but must 
include enough to secure the elements of a normal standard of 
living; to provide for education and recreation; to care for im- 
mature members of the family: to maintain the family during 
periods of sickness; and to permit of reasonable saving for old age. 

2. MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSIONS. Many industrial 
occupations, especially where women, children, and immigrant men 
are employed, do not pay wages to maintain a normal standard ot 
living. Minimum wage commissions should therefore be established 
in each state to inquire into wages paid in various industries, and 
to determine the standard which the public will sanction as the 
minimum. 

3. WAGE PUBLICITY. Properly constituted authorities 
should be empowered to require all employers to file with them 
for public purposes such wage scales, and other data as the public 
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element in industry demands. The movement for honest weights 
and measures has its counterpart in industry. All tallies, scales, and 
check systems should be open to public inspection of committees 
of the workers concerned. Changes in wage rates, systems of 
dockage, bonuses, and all other modifications of the wage contract 
should be posted, and wages should be paid in cash at least every 
two weeks. 


HOURS 
1. EIGHT-HOUR DAY. The establishment of the eight-hour 
day for all men employed in continuous industries, and as a maxi- 


mum for women and minors in all industries. 

2. SIX-DAY WEEK. .The work period limited to six days 
in each week; and a period of rest of forty consecutive hours in 
each week. 

3. NIGHT WORK. Night work for minors entirely pro- 
hibited; an uninterrupted period of at least eight hours night rest 
for all women; and night work for men minimized wherever 
possible. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


1. INVESTIGATION. An investigation by the federal govern- 
ment of all industries, on the plan pursued in the present investiga- 
tion of mining, with a view of establishing standards of sanitation 
and safety and a basis for compensation for injury. This should 
include a scientific study and report upon fire-escapes, safety-appli- 
ances, sanitary conditions, and the effects of ventilation, dust, poisons, 
heat, cold, compressed air, steam, glare, darkness, speed, and noise. 

2. PROHIBITION OF POISONS. Prohibition of manufac- 
ture or sale of poisonous articles dangerous to life of worker, when- 
ever harmful substitutes are possible, on the principle already 
established by Congress in relation to poisonous phosphorus matches. 

3. REGULATION ACCORDING TO HAZARD. In trades 
and occupations offering a menace to life, limb, or health, the em- 
ployment of women and minors regulated according to the degree 
of hazard. No minor under eighteen employed in any dangerous 
Occupation, or in occupations which involve danger to fellow 
workmen or require use of explosives, poisonous gases, or other 
injurious ingredients. Unskilled craftsmen who do not read and 
understand the English language forbidden to handle dangerous 
machinery or processes known to be extra hazardous. 

4. STANDARDIZED INSPECTION. Inspection of mines 
and work places standardized either by interstate agreement or by 
establishing of a government standard. All deaths, injuries, and 
diseases due to industrial operations to be reported to public author- 
ities as required in accident laws of Minnesota, and with respect 
to some trade diseases in New York. 


HOUSING 


1. THE RIGHT TO A HOME. Social welfare demands for 
every family a safe and sanitary home; healthful surroundings; 
ample and pure running water inside the house; modern and 
sanitary toilet conveniences for its exclusive use, located inside 
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the building; adequate sunlight and ventilation; reasonable fire 
protection; privacy; rooms of sufficient size and number to de- 
cently house the members of the family; freedom from dampness, 
prompt, adequate collection of all waste materials. These funda 
mental requirements for normal living should be obtainable by 
every family, reasonably accessible from place of employment, at a 
rental not to exceed 20 per cent of the family income. 

2. WAGES. To protect wage earners from exorbitant rents 
and to secure for them that increased municipal service demanded 
by the massing together of people in thickly settled industrial com- 
munities, a greater share of taxes to be transferred from dwellings 
to land held for speculative purposes the value of which is enhanced 
by the very congestion of these industrial populations. 

3. HOME WORK. Factory production to be carried on in 
factories. Whenever work is given out to homes, abuses are sure 
to creep in which cannot be controlled by any known system of 
inspection or supervision. 

4. TENEMENT MANUFACTORY. Tenement house manu- 
facture is known to be a serious menace to the health, education, 
and economic independence of thousands of people in large cities. 
It subjects children to injurious industrial burdens and cannot be 
successfully regulated by inspection or other official supervision. 
Public welfare, therefore, demands for city tenements the entire 
prohibition of manufacture of articles of commerce in rooms occu- 
pied for dwelling purposes. 

5. LABOR COLONIES. In temporary construction camps 
and labor colonies, definite standards to provide against over-crowd- 
ing, and for ventilation, water supply, sanitation, to be written into 
the contract specifications, as now provided in the New York law. 


TERM OF WORKING LIFE 


Society may reasonably demand from every normal individual 
his self-support during a certain period of life. This period should 
be bounded by a minimum age, to protect against premature labor, 
and a maximum age beyond which the wage earner should find 
himself economically independent of daily labor. Adoption of the 
following standards will promote this end. 

1. EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. Prohibition of all 
wage-earning occupations for children under sixteen years of age. 

2. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. Prohibition of employ- 
ment of women in manufacturing, commerce, or other trades where 
work compels standing constantly. Also prohibition for a period 
of at least eight weeks at time of childbirth. 

3. INTERMITTENT EMPLOYMENT. Any industrial oc- 
cupation subject to rush periods and out-of-work seasons to be 
considered abnormal, and subject to government review and regula- 
tion. Official investigation of such intermittent employment and 
other forms of unemployment as a basis for better distribution of 
immigrants, for guiding seasonal laborers from trade to trade, and 
other methods for lessening these evils. 

4. THE UNEMPLOYABLE. The restrictions upon em- 
ployers set forth in this platform will lead them to refuse to engage 
any who fall below a grade of industrial efficiency which renders 
their work profitable. An increased army of industrial qutcasts 
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will be thrown upon society to be cared for in public labor colonies 
or by various relief agencies. This condition will in turn necessitate 
a minimum standard of preparation, including at least sufficient 
educational opportunity to abolish illiteracy among all minors and to 
train every worker to some form of industrial efficiency. 


COMPENSATION OR INSURANCE 


COMPENSATION DEMANDED. Both social and individual 
welfare require some effective system of compensation for the 
heavy loss now sustained by industrial workers as a result of 
unavoidable accidents, industrial diseases, sickness, invalidism, 
involuntary unemployment, and old age. 

1. ACCIDENTS. Equitable standards of compensation must 
be determined by extensive experience, but there is already ample 
precedent for immediate adoption as a minimum the equivalent of 
four years’ wages in compensation for accidents resulting fatally. 
Compensation for accidents resulting in permanent disability should 
not be less than 65 per cent of the annual wage for a period of 
fifteen years. 

2. TRADE DISEASES. For diseases clearly caused by 
nature and conditions of the industry, the same compensation as 
for accidents. 

3. OLD AGE. Service pensions or old age _ insur- 
ance whenever instituted so protected that the person who with- 
draws or is discharged from the employment of a given company 
does not forfeit his equity in the same. 

4. UNEMPLOYMENT. Unemployment of able-bodied adult 
men under sixty-five years of age is abnormal and wasteful, and 
is as proper a subject for recognition by the public authorities as 
contagious disease or other abnormal conditiors which menace the 
public well being. The demand or insurance against unemployment 
increases with the increasing specialization in industry. The de- 
velopment of state, municipal, and private agencies to insure against 
unemployment in European countries affords ample information for 
the guidance of such enterprises in America. 


“7 

The Eight-Hour Day in Public and Private Industry 

Congress passed and the President signed recently a 
bill requiring that all work done for the government by con- 
tract shall be done by those who work only eight hours a 
day. This is a very remarkable measure, and many con- 
servatives are disposed to call it paternalistic, if not dema- 
gogical. But it was advocated in Congress even by very 
moderate progressives as simple justice to labor. 

The eight-hour day has long prevailed in government 
shops and yards and offices. But the proposal to extend it 
to private manufacturers who take government contracts has 
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been strenuously opposed for years. It has been asserted 
that employers cannot do private work on one basis and 
government work on another, and that the eight-hour law 
will force them either to adopt the short day for all their 
employés or else to forego government contracts. In a year 
or two we shall know more about these technical or prac- 
tical questions than we know now. From the standpoint 
of principle and policy the act is defended as being in line 
with modern progress. The government, it is said, cannot 
lag behind private industry and is bound to set a good ex- 
ample in its capacity as employer of labor. The eight-hour 
day has been established in some industries by powerful 
trade unions, or by legislation, and it is the ideal of or- 
ganized labor. Of course, no reduction of pay is planned. 

The progress made by the eight-hour day in states and 
municipalities is indicated by the following summary copied 
from the Springfield, Massachusetts, Republican: 


During the year 1911, New Jersey enacted a law requiring that 
all employés of the state or men employed on or in behalf of the 
state for any of its municipalities or by contractors or subcontractors 
shall not work more than eight hours unless in emergency, in which 
extra pay is to be allowed for overtime. The Wisconsin statute 
was amended by requiring that contracts must stipulate the eight- 
hour day for workmen employed thereunder and restricting “extra- 
ordinary emergencies” to the protection of property or life from 
the public enemy, fire, flood or storm. The Connecticut statute 
now prescribes eight hours as the limit for engineers, firemen and 
mechanics employed in state institutions. In this state, the law 
now makes the eight-hour day optional with municipalities, but 
at the same time it directs the observance of the limitation upon 
hours by contractors and others doing work for the state or for 
any municipality that has adopted the eight-hour principle. These 
are merely examples of new legislation on the eight-hour question 
during the year 1911, affecting only state or municipal work. 

The states are also regulating more and more the hours of labor 
in private employments on an eight-hour basis. The San Francisco 
charter, as ratified by the California legislature, now limits the 
street railway employés to eight hours a day, the work to be done 
in ten consecutive hours. The eight-hour day is prescribed for 
miners in Colorado and Nevada, and in Pennsylvania the hoisting 
engineers in anthracite mines are now restricted to eight hours a 
day. In Montana the eight-hour limitation has been extended to 
railroad and other tunnels as well as to mines. All these recent 
advances toward the eight-hour basis in both public and private 
employments have taken place in widely separated parts of the 
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country and they reveal the pressure that seems to be slowly but 
surely establishing the eight-hour principle as the standard for 
general use in occupations wherein this limitation is either desirable 
or enforceable. 


Whether the eight-hour day means a reduction of the 
output and, consequently, higher prices and increased cost of 
living, is a problem still largely unsolved. Opinions differ 
even among special students. The shorter day should make 
workers more efficient, energetic and ambitious. That it 
does so, on the whole, in many cases is admitted. But at 
what point reduction of hours ceases to be balanced by in- 
crease of efficiency is something to be determined by the 
science of management and organization, which is still in its 
infancy. 


“/ 


NOTE 


The two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, on June 28 of this year, was almost unobserved in the 
United States, though the part played by Roussean’s educational 
and political theories in the history of this republic have been 
considerable from the very beginning. Some attention was given 
to the anniversary in Europe. One enthusiastic German, while ad- 
mitting that Switzerland was Rousseau’s birthplace and France his 
home claimed that Germany had “discovered him and ennobled his 
achievements into an eternal gift to civilization.” 


“7 


The two needs of the present day in teaching, according to a 
recent publication of the United States Bureau of Education, are 
intelligent idealism and high scientific standards. “To possess 
these things as a guide to life, to have the intellectual gifts that 
are necessary for achievement, and to interpret these things to 
the student by sympathetic interest in his work, is to be a great 
teacher.” 
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Armand Fallieres, the French 
President* 


PARLIAMENTARY RULE 
Arthur E. Bestor 


L RANCE, which has had so many changes of govern- 


A ment in the past century and a quarter, which was 
the master of Europe under the autocratic Napoleon, has, 
under the Third Republic, achieved a government as demo- 
cratic as any in the world. Under this administration she 
has recovered from the terrible disaster of the Franco- 
Prussian war, has made great progress in education, has 
been a leader in artistic achievement and scientific discovery, 
has broken the control of the Vatican, has given a stable 
government and freedom to her people. Ever since the days 
of Charlemagne France has had a character all her own 
and has tremendously influenced the rest of the world. In 
individual wealth due to the thrift of her people, in the pro- 
duction of material resources which make her largely in- 
dependent of other countries, she has a position well estab- 
lished and not likely to be greatly changed. 

The foreign affairs of France are not of as great 
importance as formerly and her position as a great power 
has undoubtedly passed. But nevertheless her foreign af- 
fairs are interesting. After the Franco-Prussian war she 


**William II, the German Kaiser,” the first article of this 
series, appeared in the September, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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began to cultivate friendship with Russia which resulted in 
the Dual Alliance. In recent years we have seen a growth 
of an understanding with Great Britain as both France 
and Great Britain have realized that Germany is their 
great and common enemy. France has a colonial empire 
with an area twenty times as great as France itself and 
with a population of over fifty million, but it is now an 
expensive luxury for her because the French are not good 
colonists. There is no over-population, life at home is very 
attractive and the equal distribution of property all operate 
to prevent young men from going abroad in large numbers. 
Practically only one minister since 1870 has had a strong 
and aggressive foreign police andthatone minister, Delcassé, 
was sacrificed in 1905 because he had offended Germany. 
France has a great army and a fine navy but her people 
are not now warlike and it is not unfair to say that France 
is only concerned to maintain the status quo in Europe. 
Only in conjunction with Great Britain will she undertake 
any aggressive policy. 

The present constitution of France is the eleventh since 
the beginning of the great Revolution and none of these 
except the present has lasted more than twenty years. In 
the oft-quoted figure of the Duke of Broglie some of them 
were still-born, others slew the authors of their existence 
and others committed suicide. But through them all the 
principle of popular government was maintained and the 
fundamental ideas of the French Revolution have always 
found some expression. France has made new institutions 
for each new change while England has always modified 
her institutions as she has progressed in the path of democ- 
racy. While the changes have been numerous it must be 
remembered that the French people have always returned to 
democracy, that they have thrown off the yoke of the mili- 
tary despot and the adventurer and that they seem now 
to have come into their own with one of the most demo- 
cratic of constitutions. 
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The most interesting thing about the constitution is that 
its makers did not expect it to be permanent. They there- 
fore gave little attention to the details of their system of 
government. The Republicans after the Franco-Prussian 
war were in a minority and the Republic was established by 
sufferance of people who only hoped that it would be of 
short duration and that they would then become all power- 
ful in the state. The Count of Chambord would certainly 
have become king of France if he had not insisted upon the 
standard of his house and absolutely refused to accept the 
tricolor under which the great victories of the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic period had been won. A provisional govern- 
ment of national defense after Sedan provided for a national 
assembly, of 758 members chosen by universal suffrage, which 
assembled February 8, 1871. This assembly elected Thiers 
as President with no definite term and then elected Marshal 
MacMahon as his successor for seven years. Three con- 
stitutional laws passed in the year 1875 provided for the 
organization of the various powers of the state. This con- 
stitution may be amended by both branches of the National 
Assembly sitting together. It has been amended several 
times, the most important being the amendments of 1884, 
which, among other things, provided that Republican 
form of government can never be made the subject of a 
proposal for revision. Such an amendment, while in itself 
not effective in preventing a change in government if the 
Chambers determine upon a change, is valuable as showing 
the growth of republican sentiment and making necessary 
the entire overthrow of the constitution in case a change 
to monarchy is attempted. 

Armand Falliéres, the President of France, is almost 
an ideal person for that position by reason of his training, 
his experience as a public official and his interpretation 
of the duties of his position. He is a man of the people 
as was his predecessor, Loubet. His grandfather was a 
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horse-shoer and a wine-grower, with increasing emphasis as 
the years went by upon the latter occupation. His father 
was a land surveyor and a clerk to the local justice of the 
peace, but he increased the family property, and, having an 
ambition for his son of a higher social position, gave him 
an education for the law. Born in 1841 near Nérac in the 
Gascon country, Falliéres, much to the disappointment of his 
family, threw himself actively into the Republican move- 
ment in his early youth. He was very popular in his dis- 
trict, succeeded in his profession of an advocate, became 
mayor of Nérac and a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1876. By 1883 he had become Prime Minister although 
only for a few weeks. He was then a member of several 
ministries and in 1899 succeeded Loubet as President of 
the Senate and followed Loubet again as President of the 
Republic in 1906. 

He was therefore sixty-five years of age when made 
President, had served fourteen years in the Chamber of 
Deputies and sixteen in the Senate, the last seven as presid- 
ing officer. He is a heavy man of over two hundred pounds, 
slow of gait and slow of mind. He has been a man of tact 
and strong common sense, useful to his party and not over- 
ambitious. Had he been a stronger or a greater man he 
would not have attained to his present position. He is said 
to be conversant with public business and to adjust him- 
self rapidly to the cabinet changes which are so 
sudden and frequent in France. I have been told that his 
temper is not of the best, that the duties of his position 
have become increasingly irksome to him, that it is very 
difficult to get him to do anything not absolutely necessary. 
He seems to be as popular as a French President usually is 
although he is often caricatured and the same charge is 
made against him as was made against President Grévy 
that he does not spend all of his salary. 

He well illustrates the fact that French Presidents are 
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selected because they are safe men rather than because they 
are men of extraordinary ability. None of them except 
Thiers have been men of outstanding capacity although all 
of them were worthy of respect. A French President must 
be a man of dignity and tact who has judgment enough to 
surmount governmental crises, personal qualities which com- 
mend him as the head of the State, but one who does not 
attempt to exercise all the authority of his position. One 
who is too strong of purpose or too able is felt to be dan- 
gerous in the French Republic. Since the days of Mac- 
Mahon all the Presidents have left largely to responsible 
ministers the direction of the affairs of State. 

The President of France is chosen by the two chambers, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, sitting in joint 
session at Versailles as a National Assembly. He is chosen 
for seven years and is re-eligible. There is no vice-president 
and therefore in case of the death or resignation of the 
chief executive there is an immediate election of his suc- 
cessor, usually the next day. The only provision as to 
eligibility is provided by a law of 1884 which excludes from 
the presidency all members of families which have ever 
reigned in France. His executive power extends to the 
execution of the laws, the issuing of ordinances and the 
appointment of all officers of government. All foreign en- 
voys and ambassadors are accredited to him. His legislative 
powers are not extensive except that he has the right of 
initiating legislation and may require the Chambers to 
reconsider legislation, a right however which has never yet 
been exercised. He has certain powers of dissolution and 
adjournment of the Chambers, powers again which have 
not been exercised in recent times and which doubtless 
could not be exercised today. His power to make treaties 
is limited by the requirement of ratification by the Chambers 
with respect to all important matters. 

While the powers of the President are extensive they 
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are all limited by the requirement that every act of the 
President to be valid must be countersigned by one of his 
ministers. In this he resembles the British king and not 
the American President. This responsibility of the ministry 
does not in theory prevent a responsibility of the President 
but it virtually amounts to the same thing and no President 
since MacMahon has attempted to exercise personal power. 
At the beginning of the Republic Thiers refused to allow 
his ministers to accept responsibility for him holding that 
while such a thing was possible for the dignity of an heredi- 
tary monarch it was not fitting for a man of the people like 
himself. This however was before the making of the consti- 
tution which requires the ministerial counter-signature. 
While not usually present at cabinet meetings, except such 
as are held for certain specified purposes, he has more power 
in the selection of a cabinet than has the British king be- 
cause changes of ministry in France usually do not involve 
changes in party. 

His duties as nominal head of the State are extensive. 
He is given a salary of $250,000 a year including the main- 
tenance of the Elysée Palace in Paris and a country place 
at Rambouillet. He must attend many functions as the 
head of the State like a real monarch. He is provided 
with a bureau called the Protocol which determines prac- 
tically every question of ceremonial character and makes 
all arrangements for all the public appearances of the 
President. France has been ruled by royalty so long that 
it insists upon a regal manner of life for its chief executive. 
Were it not for the fact that a Frenchman easily adapts 
himself to circumstances the French President would find 
his position not only onerous but almost impossible. Men 
are rarely elected until they have reached an age when their 
habits of life are no longer flexible and they usually have 
been men unused to great magnificence. Almost never have 
the state apartments in the Elysée been occupied by the 
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Presidents as they have chosen private and less sumptuous 
suites for their own use. 

The anomalous position of the French President is of 
course the subject of a good deal of unfavorable comment. 
Sir Henry Maine says: “There is no living functionary 
who occupies a more pitiable position than a French Presi- 
dent. The old kings of France reigned and governed. The , 
constitutional king, according to M. Thiers, reigns but does 
not govern. The President of the United States governs 
but does not reign. It has been reserved for the President 
of the French Republic neither to reign nor yet to govern.” 

There is little excitement in connection with the election, 
no nominations are made beforehand and Frenchmen in 
general are only slightly concerned as to whom the President 
happens to be. Falliéres’ term expires in next January 
and when in Paris last May I attempted to learn who his 
successor was likely to be, I was told that no one knew and 
fewer cared. It was further said that a man like Poincaré, 
the present Premier and the leading lawyer in France, would 
not consider the election because of its elimination of him- 
self as a vital force in political life. Yet the French Presi- 
dency has been a successful institution. It has saved France 
from a military dictatorship and bids fair to continue as an 
integral part of the French political system as long as it pre- 
serves its present character. 

It is not an easy position, however. Four of the French 
Presidents since 1871 have resigned before the expiration of 
their terms of office; Carnot was assassinated; Faure died 
suddenly under circumstances which have never been pub- 
licly explained and after bitter personal abuse. But a well- 
balanced and conservative President is a man of large use- 
fulness in the French system. Family and historic prestige 
have counted only in the case of Carnot and Casimir- 
Périer. Three Presidents have practiced as advocates. The 
last two Presidents have been distinctly men of the people. 
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Perhaps the best statement of the attitude of Loubet and 
Falliéres toward the office was contained in the first state- 
ment of Loubet after his election: “France and the Republic 
are inseparable. All anti-Republican opinions are free unless 
leading to actions against the Republic. I shall govern in a 
republican sense only. I have given proofs in my long 
political career that I am neither a place-hunter, ambitious 
nor over-riding. Brought up in the study of the law I will 
be a single-minded servant. The Elysée is the place of duty.” 

The Third Republic has survived longer than any of the 
governments since the Revolution. While its enemies with- 
out are important, the enemies within have been more 
serious. It has lived through the danger of General Bou- 
langer, the Panama scandals which destroyed the reputation 
of many men of eminence, and the Dreyfus affair which 
divided the entire country into two hostile camps. Militar- 
ism has been kept under control although the Dreyfus affair 
showed the lengths to which certain elements of the army 
would not hesitate to go. The open rupture with the Vatican 
seems to have strengthened the hands of the Republicans 
rather than weakened them. 

Is there any danger of a reaction which shall bring in 
either the Legitimist pretender, the Duke of Orleans, or the 
Bonapartist Pretender, Prince Victor Napoleon? There 
seems to be no indication in France today of any consider- 
able interest in such movements. In general the people are 
indifferent, the Bonapartists no longer exist openly in Parlia- 
ment, the Royalists have only twenty-five members in the 
lower house and secure only about three per cent of the total 
vote. No titles of nobility are recognized by the State and 
neither the Royalists nor the Bonapartists are superior either 
in intelligence or wealth. Of course one hears talk about 
the possibility of one or the other of these pretenders and I 
have heard it stated that an arrangement existed between 
certain labor leaders and the Orleans party looking toward 
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the setting up of a constitutional monarchy in which labor 
should receive recognition. Briand, himself a Socialist, in 
suppressing the railway strike by calling out the strikers 
as reservists of the army to keep the peace, did so on the 
ground that there was a dangerous conspiracy against the 
State, but it seems as if this claim was made for effect. All 
the forces of Reaction—clerical, militarist and royalist—can 
muster not more than one-fifth of the voters of France 
and the possibility of the Republic ever being overthrown 
decreases with every successive year. 

The French Parliament consists of a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies which, meeting together, constitute the 
National Assembly for the election of the President. The 
Senate consists of three hundred members elected for nine 
years by 83 departments. There are a few life members out 
of seventy-five provided for in 1875 but as rapidly as these 
die their seats are distributed among the departments. The 
election in each department is by an electoral college com- 
posed of the deputies, members of certain councils and 
representatives of the communes. This indirect election 
and the provision that senators shall be at least forty years 
of age have made it a body somewhat different from the 
Chamber of Deputies and a reviewing chamber of great 
value. While it has not the power of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the charge of being reactionary has sometimes 
been brought against it, it has nevertheless worked extremely 
well. ‘ 

The Chamber of Deputies is chosen by universal suf- 
frage for four years upon a secret ballot. It now consists 
of 597 members chosen in departments called in France 
“arrondissements.” Each department returns one deputy 
unless it has a population exceeding one hundred thousand 
when it becomes entitled to another deputy for each one 
hundred thousand. A member of the Chamber must be at 
least twenty-five years of age, not a member of any family 
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which has ever reigned in France and not a state official in 
the district where his position might influence the election. 
The payment of a salary of three thousand dollars a year to 
both senators and deputies makes membership in the bodies 
an object to men to enter public life and also limits the 
influence to a certain extent of certain bodies like the labor 
parties which in England have paid the salaries of their own 
representatives. The principle of the single vote and of 
redistricting after every five-year census makes the Chamber 
one of the most democratic lower legislative bodies in the 
world. 

The Chamber of Deputies has the reputation of being a 
most unruly body. The President attempts to enforce order 
by sarcastic remarks and if this fails puts on his hat as a 
sign that the uproar has continued long enough, and if that 
is not sufficient may ‘suspend the sitting for an hour for the 
excitement to subside. President Lowell tells of the remark 
of the presiding officer when Floquet, afterwards the Prime 
Minister, was making an unusually long speech in the 
Chamber: “Pray be silent, gentlemen, the member who is 
speaking has never before approached so near to the ques- 
tion.” The fact that the parties are not well organized in 
France and that divisions into groups are on personal 
grounds makes for extreme difficulty in doing business in 
such a large body. 

All government depends chiefly upon the character, 
habits and traditions of a people, and nowhere is this more 
true than in France. Most writers credit the French with 
having a revolutionary spirit which is largely destructive. 
Another interpretation is that they have been engaged in a 
struggle to bring about democracy which has now come into 
its own and seems likely to endure. The current impres- 
sion of the French as an unstable and frivolous people 
hardly seems to be borne out by the facts. As a race they 
are conservative and do not readily change their habits of 
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life. They are thrifty even to the point of avarice so that 
there are great reservoirs of financial resources always at 
hand for investments in Europe or elsewhere in the world. 
They adjust themselves readily to discipline as is shown in 
the subordination of the individual in marriage laws and 
property legislation. 

The French government is paternal and highly cen- 
tralized. This is a deeply rooted tradition which goes back 
to the time of Richelieu who destroyed feudalism, and to 
Napoleon who took advantage of the annihilation of all the 
organs of local administration by the Revolution to unify 
and centralize the whole administration of France. Trades 
and occupations are subject to police inspection, are regu- 
lated by government officers, are licensed by the adminis- 
trative authority. What this would mean in America is 
perhaps best understood in terms of the police and of educa- 
tion. Under the French system every police officer of the 
United States would be appointed directly by the Minister 
of the Interior or by some officer who owed his appoint- 
ment to the Department of the Interior. Education is under 
the complete charge of the Minister of Education who, 
through subordinate officers, appoints every school official 
in France. Colleges have no local traditions, and univer- 
sity students have no college life or loyalty as we under- 
stand the terms, because they are only a part of this great 
system. The prominence of Paris as the capital of the 
country undoubtedly has something to do with this cen- 
tralizing tradition. Paris is the dominant note of France, 
the center of all its life, the place to which every ambitious 
man expects to go to make his career. The great adminis- 
trative machine which continues from generation to genera- 
tion with its own officers is part of the explanation of the 
stability of the French government notwithstanding the fre- 
quent change of ministers. A consistent policy is carried on 
and the machine itself often goes on with its own momen- 
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tum without any attention from the ministers who are its 
nominal heads. This is a further explanation of why party 
government has not the importance that it has in England. 

The distribution of parties therefore need not delay us 
long, although one or two distinctions ought to be drawn. 
The divisions between the Republicans and the reactionary 
parties are decreasingly important because of the growth of 
republican sentiment among all the people of France. The 
reactionary parties, however, are still represented in the 
Royalists, who are followers of the Duke of Orleans or Prince 
Victor Napoleon, the Conservatives who are largely clerical, 
and the Nationalists who are largely militarists. All other 
parties in the State are strongly Republican in sentiment. 
The Republican bloc, marshalled by Waldeck-Rousseau and 
standing together in all the recent struggles with the Vatican, 
is made up of Republicans, Radicals and Socialists. The 
various groups of Socialists—Unified, Independent and 
Radical—constitute a little over a quarter of the entire elec- 
torate. Allied with the reactionary parties as far as their 
opposition to the Republican bloc is concerned are to be 
included also the Progressive Republicans and the Liberals. 
The French Socialists differ from their German brethren 
largely because they are so strongly anti-clerical and because 
they do not attract to their party all of the liberal elements 
in the country which are represented in the German social- 
istic vote. 

The characterization of the French government as a 
government by Parliament is true because the Executive has 
little power over the progress of events, and party govern- 
ment such as is found in England is almost impossible. 
While the Frenchmen who made the constitution in 1875 
did not expect it to be permanent, they did not intend to 
allow a repetition of the coup d’état of Napoleon III. They 
therefore provided for an executive who should be subor- 
dinate to the Cabinet and through the Cabinet to Parliament. 
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There has also always been a fear that the ministry itself 
might become too powerful. The Chamber of Deputies has, 
by frequent changes of Cabinet and by bringing the min- 
istry absolutely within its power, centralized authority in 
itself. The weakness of the Cabinet which has been re- 
marked by all observers of the French system is partly due 
to certain peculiar customs or institutions in the French 
government. A deputy must receive an absolute majority of 
all the votes cast and if such is not secured a second vote 
is taken two weeks later. This means that small groups 
put up a candidate of their own in the hope that they may 
elect him either on the first or second ballot. This of 
course makes for multiplicity of parties. Both the Senate 
and the Chamber are divided up into bureaux of equal size 
chosen by lot and selected monthly and these bureaux choose 
the committees to whom all legislative measures are referred. 
These committees are not dominated by the Cabinet, but 
have power to investigate departments and to alter the budg- 
et without reference to the Cabinet. The system of ques- 
tion and interpellation in Parliament is considered a matter 
of right, and the latter can be followed immediately by 
general debate and motion. A ministry is therefore made 
most unexpectedly to stand or fall upon the decision upon 
minor matters, and votes immediately upon interpellation are 
the usual method of upsetting a ministry. 

Under the parliamentary system a majority can only 
be strong which has the sympathy of a majority in Parlia- 
ment and is not frequently subject to change. The French- 
men’s disposition to theorize, their unwillingness to combine, 
and their lack of party organization make easy a constant 
change in ministry, tempt a Cabinet to curry favor by political 
rewards and punishments, and make difficult the carrying on 
of a definite and constructive policy. The Tirard ministry, 
for instance, resigned because the Chamber demanded an 
immediate revision of the constitution. It was followed by 
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the Floquet ministry which naturally put revision into its 
program and was turned out of office in turn because it did 
so. So frequent are the changes that one witty minister 
said: “I am nothing but an old umbrella which has received 
many showers.” A change in ministry does not mean a 
change in party but only a shuffling of the positions. In 
twenty-four ministries examined, for instance, only three 
contained none of the ministers who were in the preceding 
Cabinet. In the eminent ministry only recently created by 
Poincaré five of the Caillaux ministry were retained. 

With such elements which to an Anglo-Saxon mind 
seem weaknesses it is not easy to discover stability and 
efficiency in the French government of our time but it is 
undoubtedly both stable and efficient. The French spirit 
of routine, their love of order and system and their willing- 
ness to yield large authority to the administration explains 
something. They are a logical and theoretical people and 
they therefore differ much as to the means for the accom- 
plishment of an end deemed desirable by all alike. This 
makes possible frequent changes in government without 
greatly affecting the trend of affairs. Paris is mobile and 
volatile, the country is stolid and conservative; Paris domin- 
ates the minstry, the country is exemplified in the admin- 
istration. Perhaps it is also true that people do not greatly 
care how they are governed, since their interests are 
outside politics and they do have the ultimate control in 
their hands under their democratic constitution. 

The government of the Third Republic fits remarkably 
the needs of France at the present time. It is quite true that 
great men are not developed in France because of the omni- 
presence of Parliament just as able leaders are not developed 
in Germany because of the personal government of the 
Kaiser. Short cabinets, intrigue, the division into groups 
instead of parties, are not the things which train great states- 
men. Political life is now not so dramatic as it was in the 
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‘70s and the interest of the world in French politics is not 
so great. The attempt to unite the English Parliamemary 
government with the American presidential system does not 
in all.respects work well. But the drawbacks are few and 
unimportant when compared with the positive blessings 
which have come under the republican régime. France is 
progressive, her government is democratic, and the Republic 
endures because it commends itself to the best elements in 
French life. 
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Facade of the old Hotel Dieu founded by St. Louis 





Pont au Change, Palais de Justice and Conciergerie 








Tomb of Abelard ard Heloise in the Cemetery of Pere Lachaise 
(As it looked in 1815) 
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Quai aux Fleurs on the north bank of the Cite. Abelard and Heloise lived on 
the site of the ninth house from the left. In the center ts Notre Dame. 
At the upper left are St. Etienne du Mont, the Val de Grace, and the Pantheon. 
The tower and dome in the center betong, to the Sorbonne. The two towers 
at the right are on the Church of St. Sulpice 
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Paris of the Crusades" 
Mabell S. C. Smith 


EVER in all its many troubled days has France been 
more in need of a wise head and a steady hand than 
it was when in 987 the lords gave to Hugh Capet tthe name 
of King of France. He was already Count of Paris and 
Duke of France, that is, of the fle de France, the district 
around Paris. When he was chosen king the title meant 
only that a few powerful nobles promised him their fidelity. 
Thus his position meant much or little in proportion as the 
holders of great possessions lived up to their oaths of alle- 
giance. Under such conditions it was only the man of un- 
usual force who could maintain himself at a pitch of power 
greater than that of subordinates who were his equals in 
all but name. Hugh Capet proved himself such a man, 
fighting, cajoling, buying his way through a reign of con- 
stant disturbance, but strong enough at its end to leave 
his crown to his son without opposition from the nobles. 
This son was Robert the Pious (996-1031) and he and 
his successors for a hundred and fifty years labored per- 
severingly toward that centralization of power in the mon- 
arch which came to definite realization in the reign of Philip 
Augustus (1180-1223), and to establishment under the 
single-hearted rule of Louis IX, the Saint (1226-1270). 
It was during the time of Robert the Pious that society 


*“Farliest Paris,” the first article of this series, appeared in 
the September, 1912, issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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reached its lowest ebb of hopelessness and inaction. Modern 
historians deny that fear of the end of the world when the 
year 1000 should open had anything to do with the lethargy 
of this period. Whether they are right or wrong, it cannot 
be disputed that after the year had begun there was a 
stirring such as had not been known for two or three 
generations. Only the church seems to have emerged tri- 
umphant in material things, for it now held rich possessions 
whose deeds of gift, beginning “Because of the approaching 
end of the world,” seem to hint at an attempt of former 
owners to be on the safe side in the event of the possible 
coming of the Day of Judgment. Whatever the cause, the 
givers, stripped stark, had to busy themselves to restore 
their affairs. The 11th century was filled by the reigns of 
Robert, Henry I (1031-1060) and Philip I (1060-1108). 
It was made terrible by famines and wonderful by the 
opening of the great adventure of the Crusades, begun 
(1096) in exaltation and concluded a hundred and seventy- 
five years later in selfishness and an accession of knowledge 
which moved western Europe to expression in all forms of 
art, and brought about a feeling of unity which, in France, 
produced a nation bound by common interests. Beyond any 
calculation was the impetus given to commerce and to the 
intellectual life. 

Paris during these three hundred years attained to the 
position which she has held ever since—as the head of the 
nation, and as the heart of the people. With Hugh Capet 
himself her stability began, for he was the first king to make 
the city his permanent home. The palace at the western 
end of the Cité had been strengthened so that it was a 
fortress as well as a palace. Here the elected king lived 
when he was not in the field suppressing the uprisings of 
the nobles who had elected him. His son, Robert the Pious, 
rebuilt the palace. 

Robert’s son, Henry I (1031-1060) followed his father’s 
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example as a builder. One of his benefactions was the 
Priory of St. Martin in the Fields which was begun in the 
last year of his reign on the site of a former establishment 
which had been destroyed by the Normans. It lay well out of 
the city on the old Roman road leading to the north, and was 
a huge place, a fortified village in itself. A wall of consider- 
able size furnished with round towers surrounded an en- 
closure in which were a church, a refectory, a cloister, a 
chapter-house, an archive tower, a field for the pasturing of 
cattle, gardens for the raising of vegetables, and a cemetery 
for the burial of the dead. The wall has gone today except 
for one of the round towers which was preserved and rebuilt 
through the intercession of Victor Hugo when the straighten- 
ing of a street called for its destruction. The field and 
gardens and the cemetery are now hidden beneath houses 
and pavements, but the church, whose erection lasted from 
the r1th to the 13th century, and the refectory, finished in 
the 13th century, have been preserved as parts of the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades. The church, secularized, 
serves as an exhibition hall for machinery, an incongruous 
and somewhat shocking combination. The refectory is put 
to the more suitable use of housing the Conservatory’s tech- 
nical library. Both are exquisite examples, and the church 
the oldest existing instance in the city, of that Gothic arch- 
itecture which sprang into being in the rath century as if to 
symbolize with its stretching height and its soaring spires, 
its delicate workmanship and its brilliancy of light and color- 
ing, the aspiration toward the high and the beautiful which 
filled men’s desires after they came in contact with the 
appealing mysticism and the dazzling loveliness of the East. 

The reign of Henry’s successor, Philip I (1060-1108), 
was notable for the First Crusade, preached by Peter the 
Hermit. Philip himself did not go upon it because he had 
quarrelled with the Pope. In Philip’s reign and in Louis 
VI’s, his successor’s, learning and eloquence flowered in 
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Abélard, who, young, handsome and a preacher of extraor- 
dinary persuasiveness, had all Paris at his feet. He was as 
winning in love as in the intellectual field, and beautiful 
Héloise, a niece of Canon Fulbert, loved him and became 
his wife. In a narrow old street in the Cité is the site of 
Fulbert’s house where Héloise met her lover in the garden; 
and Abélard and Héloise lived where stands number 9 on 
the Quai aux Fleurs, looking across the Seine to the north 
bank. Abélard’s connection with the church, however, for- 
bade his marrying, and the wedded lovers were separated, 
to be reunited only when Héloise died, twenty years after 
the death of her lover. Today their tomb in Pére Lachaise 
is the most visited of all the resting places of the illustrious 
in this famous cemetery. 

Louis VI (1108-1137) called “the Wideawake” and 
“the Fat’’ was a monarch who did much and planned more. 
His accession found his kingdom surrounded by nobles who 
were nominally his subjects but really enemies of uncommon 
vigor awaiting the first chance to take their liege lord by 
surprise. He met the situation by making for his son an 
advantageous marriage which won for him the adherence 
of Poitou and Guienne, and by permitting in his adversaries’ 
domains but not in his own, the establishment of communes 
—self-governing towns which paid for their privileges by 
supporting him against the nobles who ordinarily would 
have received their feudal obedience. 

Paris never was a commune, but, in compensation for 
remaining under the rulership of the king and his provost 
(who lived in the Grand Chatelet built to defend the northern 
end of the bridge from the Cité as the Petit Chatelet held 
the southern bank) it received certain unusual privileges. 
Among them was the monopoly of water transportation 
between Paris and Mantes granted by Louis VI to the Cor- 
poration of Water Merchants, the most powerful of the 
guilds in whose hands rested the municipal administration. 
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Louis’ methods and those of his schoolmate and adviser, 
Suger, abbot of St. Denis, encouraged the growth of the 
city, for in this reign it began once more to increase briskly 
on both banks of the Seine. On the north side the new- 
comers were pushed into a crowded section along the river. 
Marsh and forest behind separated this compact district from 
St. Martin in the Fields. Even at this early stage the northern 
settlement, grouped around the Gréve or Strand where the 
shipping was concentrated, was becoming the business part 
of Paris. At a discreet distance outside were the Halles 
(markets) on exactly the spot where the Halles Centrales 
stand today, and just within the settlement Louis VI built 
the Church of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie (St. James-of-the- 
Shambles), now entirely destroyed except for a 16th century 
tower which stands in ornate dignity in a leafy square around 
which 19th century steam trams and 20th century auto- 
mobiles hoot and whirl. 

To Louis VI is attributed the building of the second city 
wall, piecing out its predecessor so as to protect the suburbs 
on the right bank. 

On top of Montmartre, standing demurely beside the 
glittering new basilica of the Sacred Heart, is the little 
church of St. Pierre-de-Montmartre (St. Peter of Mont- 
martre), built by Louis VI as the chapel of a Benedictine 
Abbey. Five years ago its restoration was completed, and its 
cold, undecorated severity compels a realization of monastic 
cheerlessness and of how acceptable must have been the 
reaction to the colorful warmth and grace of the Gothic. 

Up to this point the buildings mentioned in the articles 
of this series have but little beyond their ancient character 
and form to show to modern eyes. From this period on, 
however, it will become more and more usual to find large 
portions of early buildings. One such is the Church of St. 
Julien-le-Pauvre (St. Julien the Poor). Its date is a 
little later than that of the abbey church of St. Pierre-de- 
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Montmartre. It is Gothic at its simplest, yet its pointed 
windows and arches are prophetic of the beauty to come. 
It was in the 6th century that a pilgrim’s hostel was 
built in St. Julien’s honor on the south side of the Seine. 
There St. Gregory of Tours lodged in 580, and there the 
Normans came in 886 and destroyed it. In the 12th century 
it was rebuilt as a part of the Abbey of Longpont. Since 
then the unpretentious building has had a varied history. 
At one time it served as the general assembly hall of the 
University ; again it became the chapel of the hospital, the 
Hotel Dieu. During the Revolution it served as a store- 
house for fodder. At some time the nave was destroyed, 
leaving in the present courtyard a well which once was 
beneath the roof of the church. The existing edifice, which 
is merely the choir of the 12th century building, is used for 
the Greek service. 

Thanks to his father’s prudent arrangements Louis VII, 
called “the Young” (1137-1180), inherited a far larger and 
stronger territory than had Louis VI. Remorse for an act 
of cruelty which he had permitted made him lend a willing 
ear to the exhortations of St. Bernard, (an opponent of 
Abdélard’s heresies who was now preaching the Second Cru 
sade), and when Pope Eugenius came in person to France 
he gave the French king the pilgrims equipment and the 
orifiamme of St. Denise in the Saint's own church. The cru 
sade ended in bitter dicaster, and Louise died before the 
Third Crusade was ender way, but bie interest in the Hoty 
Ware led to bie patronage of the order of Keighte Templar 
which bed been founded te protect pilgrims to the holy 
Sseqreske her Aa the tome when lope Pugeniuse went to Terie 
there was a mighty gathering there of Templars. and prob 
aly & wee then that Rime Lote granted them the wad aot 
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Louis VII’s usual oath was “By the holy innocents of 
Bethlehem,” and undoubtedly it was he who gave the name 
to the cemetery of the Holy Innocents and its chapel, though 
probably they were established before his day. The bury- 
ing ground was near the Halles, and it was laid out 
when that section was far beyond the crowded part of the 
town. By the time of the accession of Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) however, the population had pushed north 
wards from the busy river bank, the marsh had been made 
habitable, and the quickly increasing cemetery stood on 
the outskirts of the town, not in the country, and needed 
the wall which Philip gave it. 

South of the river was another populous section, and 
both north and south sides were larger by far than the 
original island Cité. Under Philip’s intelligent rule immi- 
gration swelled the population of Paris to 120,000, making 
the city about the size of Fall River, Massachusetts, or of 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Philip Augustus saw Charlemagne’s vision of a united 
nation under a centralized power, and he was alert in taking 
advantage of the beginning made by Louis VI toward estab- 
lishing the supremacy of the king and in availing himself 
of certain feudal rights which previous monarchs had not 
been strong enough to enforce. When Richard the Lion 
hearted’s euceessor, John, defied Philip and made a coalition 
with the German Emperor, Philip defeated the united forces 
at the battle of Hhouwmes and thereby made himee!f the most 
powerful monarch of Furope 
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Abélard, who, young, handsome and a preacher of extraor- 
dinary persuasiveness, had all Paris at his feet. He was as 
winning in love as in the intellectual field, and beautiful 
Héloise, a niece of Canon Fulbert, loved him and became 
his wife. In a narrow old street in the Cité is the site of 
Fulbert’s house where Héloise met her lover in the garden; 
and Abélard and Heéloise lived where stands number 9 on 
the Quai aux Fleurs, looking across the Seine to the north 
bank. Abélard’s connection with the church, however, for- 
bade his marrying, and the wedded lovers were separated, 
to be reunited only when Heéloise died, twenty years after 
the death of her lover. Today their tomb in Pére Lachaise 
is the most visited of all the resting places of the illustrious 
in this famous cemetery. 

Louis VI (1108-1137) called “the Wideawake” and 
“the Fat” was a monarch who did much and planned more. 
His accession found his kingdom surrounded by nobles who 
were nominally his subjects but really enemies of uncommon 
vigor awaiting the first chance to take their liege lord by 
surprise. He met the situation by making for his son an 
advantageous marriage which won for him the adherence 
of Poitou and Guienne, and by permitting in his adversaries’ 
domains but not in his own, the establishment of communes 
—-self-governing towns which paid for their privileges by 
supporting him against the nobles who ordinarily would 
have received their feudal obedience. 

Paris never was a commune, but, in compensation for 
remaining under the rulership of the king and his provost 
(who lived in the Grand Chatelet built to defend the northern 
end of the bridge from the Cité as the Petit Chatelet held 
the southern bank) it received certain unusual privileges. 
Among them was the monopoly of water transportation 
between Paris and Mantes granted by Louis VI to the Cor- 
poration of Water Merchants, the most powerful of the 
guilds in whose hands rested the municipal administration. 
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Louis’ methods and those of his schoolmate and adviser, 
Suger, abbot of St. Denis, encouraged the growth of the 
city, for in this reign it began once more to increase briskly 
on both banks of the Seine. On the north side the new- 
comers were pushed into a crowded section along the river. 
Marsh and forest behind separated this compact district from 
St. Martin in the Fields. Even at this early stage the northern 
settlement, grouped around the Gréve or Strand where the 
shipping was concentrated, was becoming the business part 
of Paris. At a discreet distance outside were the Halles 
(markets) on exactly the spot where the Halles Centrales 
stand today, and just within the settlement Louis VI built 
the Church of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie (St. James-of-the- 
Shambles), now entirely destroyed except for a 16th century 
tower which stands in ornate dignity in a leafy square around 
which 19th century steam trams and 20th century auto- 
mobiles hoot and whirl. 

To Louis VI is attributed the building of the second city 
wall, piecing out its predecessor so as to protect the suburbs 
on the right bank. 

On top of Montmartre, standing demurely beside the 
glittering new basilica of the Sacred Heart, is the little 
church of St. Pierre-de-Montmartre (St. Peter of Mont- 
martre), built by Louis VI as the chapel of a Benedictine 
Abbey. Five years ago its restoration was completed, and its 
cold, undecorated severity compels a realization of monastic 
cheerlessness and of how acceptable must have been the 
reaction to the colorful. warmth and grace of the Gothic. 

Up to this point the buildings mentioned in the articles 
of this series have but little beyond their ancient character 
and form to show to modern eyes. From this period on, 
however, it will become more and more usual to find large 
portions of early buildings. One such is the Church of St. 
Julien-le-Pauvre (St. Julien the Poor). Its date is a 
little later than that of the abbey church of St. Pierre-de- 
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Montmartre. It is Gothic at its simplest, yet its pointed 
windows and arches are prophetic of the beauty to come. 
It was in the 6th century that a pilgrim’s hostel was 
built in St. Julien’s honor on the south side of the Seine. 
There St. Gregory of Tours lodged in 580, and there the 
Normans came in 886 and destroyed it. In the 12th century 
it was rebuilt as a part of the Abbey of Longpont. Since 
then the unpretentious building has had a varied history. 
At one time it served as the general assembly hall of the 
University ; again it became the chapel of the hospital, the 
Hotel Dieu. During the Revolution it served as a store- 
house for fodder. At some time the nave was destroyed, 
leaving in the present courtyard a well which once was 
beneath the roof of the church. The existing edifice, which 
is merely the choir of the 12th century building, is used for 
the Greek service. 

Thanks to his father’s prudent arrangements Louis VII, 
called “the Young” (1137-1180), inherited a far larger and 
stronger territory than had Louis VI. Remorse for an act 
of cruelty which he had permitted made him lend a willing 
ear to the exhortations of St. Bernard, (an opponent of 
Abélard’s heresies who was now preaching the Second Cru- 
sade), and when Pope Eugenius came in person to France 
he gave the French king the pilgrim’s equipment and the 
oriflamme of St. Denis in the Saint’s own church. The cru- 
sade ended in bitter disaster, and Louis died before the 
Third Crusade was under way, but his interest in the Holy 
Wars led to his patronage of the order of Knights Templar 
which had been founded to protect pilgrims to the Holy 
Sepulcher. At the time when Pope Eugenius went to Paris 
there was a mighty gathering there of Templars, and prob- 
ably it was then that King Louis granted them the land not 
far from the Priory of St. Martin on which they built a 
huge establishment, part fortification, part religious house, 
whose surroundings they made fair by draining ‘he marshes 
and converting waste land into fruitful fields. 
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Louis VII’s usual oath was “By the holy innocents of 
Bethlehem,” and undoubtedly it was he who gave the name 
to the cemetery of the Holy Innocents and its chapel, though 
probably they were established before his day. The bury- 
ing ground was near the Halles, and it was laid out 
when that section was far beyond the crowded part of the 
town. By the time of the accession of Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) however, the population had pushed north 
wards from the busy river bank, the marsh had been made 
habitable, and the quickly increasing cemetery stood on 
the outskirts of the town, not in the country, and needed 
the wall which Philip gave it. 

South of the river was another populous section, and 
both north and south sides were larger by far than the 
original island Cité. Under Philip’s intelligent rule immi- 
gration swelled the population of Paris to 120,000, making 
the city about the size of Fall River, Massachusetts, or of 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Philip Augustus saw Charlemagne’s vision of a united 
nation under a centralized power, and he was alert in taking 
advantage of the beginning made by Louis VI toward estab- 
lishing the supremacy of the king and in availing himself 
of certain feudal rights which previous monarchs had not 
been strong enough to enforce. When Richard the Lion- 
hearted’s successor, John, defied Philip and made a coalition 
with the German Emperor, Philip defeated the united forces 
at the battle of Bouvines and thereby made himself the most 
powerful monarch of Europe. 

It is an interesting fact that the same period that es- 
tablished the supremacy of the king of France was marked 
in England by the check to the royal domination adminis- 
tered to John Lackland when the barons wrested from him 
the Magna Charta. Historians of other countries are apt 
to speak of the French as volatile, capricious, delighting in 
revolutions, of which the troubled four score years from 
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1789 to 1871 are examples. It would be well for us of Eng- 
lish descent to realize that the serious English also made 
their stand against aristocratic privileges, and that they did 
it five hundred years before the French; that they, too, cut 
off their monarch’s head, and that they did it one hundred 
and fifty years before the French. Action and reaction are 
aqual in politics as in physics; prolonged repression must 
result in corresponding expression. The evils of five cen- 
turies are quickly cured if less than one century is devoted 
to the healing. 

The opportunities of meeting in Paris like-minded 
people from all over Europe for a long time had drawn 
students to the city, and schools were endowed for men of 
different nationalities. Philip united them under the juris- 
diction of the University. From very early days the region 
on the south bank, just across from the eastern end of the 
Cité and extending up Mont Sainte Geneviéve, has been 
given over to students. In the Church of St. Julien-le- 
Pauvre they met with their instructors. Across the alley on 
which the church faces still stands the house of the governor 
of the Petit Chatelet before whom the young men appeared 
to adjust their differences. Behind the church runs the rue 
du Fouarre (Straw Street) on which in the middle ages 
many colleges were situated, among them the Schools of 
France, Normandy. Brittany and Picardy. In 1202 this 
thoroughfare was called Scholars’ Street, but when, by way 
of responding to Pope Urban V’s appeal for self-denial, the 
students in the classes sat on bundles of straw bought in 
the near-by hay market, the street took its present name to 
commemorate their good intentions. Not far off, today, is a 
modern street called “Dante,” after the Italian poet, who 
was not behind his contemporaries in studying*in Paris. 
Emile Loubet, the former president of the French Republic 
lives at No. 5 on this street. At a little distance is the Street 
of the English which was laid out before Philip Augustus’s 
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reign and took its name from the English students who fre- 
quented it. Farther west, creeping in the dark be- 
tween tilted houses, is the street, called since the 14th cen- 
tury, “of the Parchment Workers,” and in the 13th century 
Writers’ Street. Two of the tiny dwellings, numbers 6 and 
7, belonged in the 13th century to the English Cathedral 
of Norwich, which used them as dormitories for the scholars 
which it supported at the French seat of learning. 

The northward growth of the city encroached upon the 
Halles as it had upon the cemetery, and Philip recognized 
the necessity of enclosing and roofing the markets. Such 
utilities as public ovens, too, which had been a monopoly of 
some of the religious houses, he opened to the citizens at 
large. He also instituted a water supply, which, though far 
from ample, since it allowed only two quarts a day for each 
inhabitant, was an earnest of good intentions. 

The original tower of the Louvre seemed to Philip a 
suitable nucleus for an enlarged fortification which should be 
at the same time a palace to which he might withdraw 
from the palace in the crowded Cité. Around the old donjon 
he built a rectangular fortress, its short end lying along the 
river, its entrance defended by another huge tower whose 
work of protection was reinforced by smaller towers, by a 
surrounding wall, and by a moat. Down beneath the treas- 
ures of today’s Louvre and out under the courtyard still 
run passages of this old building. They twist and turn 
within walls of rough masonry and inflame the imagination 
with thoughts of adventurous possibilities, of plots and pri- 
soners and escapes, until they land the wanderer of a sudden 
in the coal bin of the incongruously up-to-date furnace that 
heats the Hall of the Caryatids. 

Across the river on the south bank stood until 1661 
another huge tower, best known by its later name, the Tour 
de Nesle. It was from this tower that, in the 14th century, 
Jeanne of Burgundy, widow of Philip the Long, is reputed 
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to have had the people who displeased her dropped into the 
river. Villon’s “Ballad of Old-Time Ladies” says: 


“And where, I pray you, is the Queen, 
Who willed that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth, down the Seine?” 


Buridan was a professor in the University, and the tale 
goes that his friends, fearing the outcome of his visit to 
the tower, were waiting in a boat and rescued him. Dumas’ 
play, “The Tour de Nesle” is based on the legends sur- 
rounding this old fortification, now existent merely in a 
tablet marking the site. 

A chain across the stream from the Louvre to the 
Tour de Nesle regulated navigation, for it could only be 
taken down for the passage of boats by permission of the 
provost. 

Starting south from the Tour de Nesle ran the wall 
whose erection Philip commanded when he first went off 
to the wars, that his fair city might be well protected in 
hs absence. It was higher and heavier than its predecessors, 
with a battlemented top to hide soldiers in action and fre- 
quent towers which served the triple purpose of sheltering 
extra men, of storing weapons and of affording points of 
observation somewhat above the wall itself. A dozen gates 
opened each upon a drawbridge. Leaving the Tour de Nesle 
the wall swept around Mont Sainte Geneviéve and back to 
the river at a point about opposite the center of the present 
Tle St. Louis, east of the Cité. On the right bank it ran north 
and west, keeping below the Priory which lay outside of it. 
Its course is traced on the pavement of the eastern court- 
yard of the present Louvre, part of one of the towers is 
extant in one of the government pawn shops in the Marais, 
a considerable section is to be seen in the enclosure beside 
St. Julien-le-Pauvre, and its course is marked elsewhere by 
an occasional fragment, by some street named Fossé (Ditch), 
or by a tablet placed by the Commission of Old Paris (M. 
Lucien Lambeau, Secretary). 
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The Paris of Philip 
Augustus was but a thir- 
tieth part as large as the 
Paris of today, but it had 
three hundred streets. 
Narrow, dark and dirty 
alleys they were, the best 
of them, and even in this 
early century the filth-in- 
duced epidemics of a 
later age were not un- 
known. A contemporary 
hstorian says: “One day 
the king was in his castle 
of the Louvre and was 
walking back and forth, 
pondering the affairs of 
the kingdom when there passed a heavy wagon whose wheels 
stirred up the street and caused an insupportable odor to 
rise from it. When he smelled this stench Philip experienced 
a profound nausea. At once he summoned the provost and 
the burgesses of the city and he gave them orders to pave 
the streets with large stones and strong, which was done.” 

“Which was done in part” would have been nearer the 
truth, for, although one public-spirited citizen gave a large 
sum, most of the contributions were of the nature of samples 
from the shopkeepers’ stocks, and the actual amount of 
paving accomplished was very little for many centuries to 
come. In Philip’s reign ladies seldom went afoot, so thick 
was the mud, composed of indescribable filth, and knights 
had good need of armor in times of peace to protect them 
from buckets of water, poured casually into the streets from 
abutting houses with only a cry of “Gare l’eau” (“Look 
out for the water”) as a warning. 

Nevertheless, in days of festival these same narrow 
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streets might bé gorgeous to behold. When Philip Augus- 
tus returned from that battle of Bouvines which set him 
on the pinnacle of Europe’s monarchies the whole city 
came out to meet him. Chanting priests, singing girls, 
shouting urchins ushered him into a town decorated to do 
him honor. From windows and balconies hung rich tapes- 
tries and carpets; banners waved, and the sunlight flashed 
on glittering spearpoints by day as bonfires made breast- 
plates glitter at night. 

It would be hard to find in all history so complete an 
instance of a nation’s spiritual and mental growth ex- 
pressing itself in outer form rapidly and in transcendant 
beauty as is exhibited in the evolution of Gothic architec- 
ture in France in the 12th century. It originated in the 
Tle de France and within the span of this hundred years 
Paris was rebuilt, bursting into the elegance and grace of 
the new style from the heaviness of the old as a butterfly 
casts aside its constraining cocoon. 

The nave of St. Germain des Prés, shown in the Sep- 
tember number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, is an example of 
the heavy-pillared, round-arched building of the Roman- 
esqus era. The desire to give visible form to the universal 
feeling of unlift brought to birth the ogive or pointed 
arch which gave its name to “ogival” or Gothic architecture 
best shown, of course, in churches. Higher and higher the 
arches pointed skyward; lancet windows above helped to 
light the deep “vessel” or nave (from the Latin navto, 
ship) and the roof crowned all at a dizzying height. 

Satisfying as this was from the point of view of beauty 
and of symbolism, it gave rise to serious practical questions. 
How were such lofty walls to be made strong enough to 
support the outward push of the roof? The 13th century 
had come about before the problem was solved entirely. By 
that time outer buttresses had been evolved that were 
strong enough for their work yet were so delicate that they 
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were called “flying,” spread as 
they were like the wings of a 
bird. 

Decoration became more 
beautiful, also. The sculptors of 
the ogival period took Nature as 
their teacher and France as their 
schoolroom and carved the leaves 
and flowers and fruits that grew 
about them. Pinnacles gave an 
effect of lightness to exteriors. 
High heavenward sprang spires 
from the western end of the 
churches. From the roof at the 
junction of the nave and the 
transepts a slender spire called 
a fiéche (arrow) shot upward 
with exquisite grace. 

The most illustrious ex- 
amples of the new style to be 
found in Paris are the Cathedral 
Romanesque architecture was Of Notre Dame, the refectory of 

—_— a. Be ge... St. Martin-in-the-Fields, men- 

vaulting. The arches were semi- tioned earlier in this number, and 

eel the Sainte Chapelle built by St. 
Louis in the 13th century. The cornerstone of Notre Dame 
was laid by Pope Alexander III in the reign of Louis VII 
(1163). The new cathedral covered the spot where the 
Nautae had erected their altar to Jupiter, and attached itself 
to the small, existing cathedral of St. Etienne which stood 
where Notre Dame’s sacristy now rises. The old edifice was 
not taken down until the new was sufficiently advanced for 
the altar to be consecrated, so that service beneath the 
cathedral roof never was interrupted even for a day. 
Construction went on briskly until the twentieth year 
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of the rule of St. Louis. 
It was a “quick job”— 
84 years—as building 
went in those days. The 
church has never been 
completed, for the spires 
of the original plan have 
not been added. It has 
had its days of decay 
and of restoration, the 
last attempt having re- 
turned its elaborate west 
facade as closely as pos- 
sible to its appearance in 
Philip Augustus’s day 
when it was finished. 












































In the twelfth century builders abandoned the 
Inside and out the semi-circular arch for the “Gothic,” which 


cathedral is magnificent- was taller, pointed and offered a greater 
resistance to: the thrust of the vaulting 

ly harmonious, a worthy 

setting for the scenes it has witnessed—scenes splendid, 
startling, tragic. Here St. Louis brought the Crown of the 
Thorns and here his funeral took place. Henry VI of Eng- 
land was crowned here, so was Marie Stuart, and here it was 
that Napoleon set the imperial crown upon his own head. 
Here Philip the Fair rode in on horseback in fulfilment of a 
vow made in battle and here he summoned the first States 
General. Here Henry IV, turned Catholic for the purpose 
of gaining possession of Paris, heard his first mass. 

Officially the cathedral is the hub of France, for meas- 
urements along the national highways are all made from the 
foot of her towers. 

Philip Augustus’s son, Louis VIII, reigned but three 
years, and his wife, Blanche of Castile, reared to a man- 
hood of conscientious rectitude the son whose virtues were 
recognized by canonization less than thirty years after his 
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death. Queen Blanche was 
given to good works and 
during her regency set her 
son an example which he 
willingly followed. It was 
she who excited his interest 
in continuing the rebvilding 
of the Hotel Dieu, the hos- 
pital which has stood it one 
guise or another for some 
half dozen centuries on the 
south side of the Cité be- 
tween the cathedral and the 
river. A later annex was 
In place of the cation heavy but- built on the left bank of the 
tresses thirteenth century builders Seine adjoining St. Julien- 
a eae 5) le-Pauvre, and this section 
which rested on pillars, (2) and ’ 


made an external resistence to the was not demolished until 
thrust of the vaulting. They are a sa 
surmounted by pinnacles (3). The 1908, although the buildings 


roof-water is drained from them on the Cité were torn down 
vo and the present Hotel Dieu 
on the north of the cathedral was built some forty years ago. 
Louis’ philanthropic leanings included an_ establish- 
ment for the blind, three hundred, “Quinze-Vingts” (“Fif- 
teen-Twenties”) being sheltered in a hospice which stood 
near the present Palais Royal, but is now established in the 
eastern part of the town. Louis’ interest in learning moved 
him to encourage his Chaplain, Robert de Sorbon, in the en- 
largement of the school named after him, the Sorbonne, 
which Robert had undertaken at first for poor students, but 
which, under royal patronage became a renowned theological 
school. Louis’ own library, built as a part of the Palace on 
the Cité, was filled with the work of several thousand copy- 
ists. He threw the building open to young students as well 
as to old scholars, and loved nothing better than to walk 
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about among the young men and 
explain their work to them. 

Other parts of the palace 
were built by Louis IX, notably 
the vaulted guard hall in the 
lower part of the north side. The 
ancient round towers shown in 
our picture belong to the Con- 
ciergerie where, during the Revo- 
lution, Marie Antoinette and 
many others as brave and as in- 
nocent went from imprisonment 
to death by the guillotine. Queen 
Blanche, St. Louis’ mother, gave 
her name to an existing room in —Fleuron (1), pinnacie (2), 
one of the towers. The square weageiin 
tower at the corner replaces Gothic Ornaments 
an early Merovingian tower on the same spot. The 
oldest public clock in France still tells the hour from its 
sculptured canopy, and its bell gave the left bank signal for 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In the garden of the 
palace the King used to sit and administer justice. De 
Joinville says: 

Sometimes have I seen him, in summer, go to do justice among 
his people in the garden of Paris, clothed in a tunic of camlet, a 
surcoat of tartan without sleeves, and a mantle of black taffeta 
about his neck, his hair well combed, no cap, and a hat of white 
peacock’s feathers upon his head. And he would cause a carpet 
to be laid down, so that we might sit round him, and all the people 
who had any cause to bring before him stood around. And_ then 
would he have their causes settled, as I have told you afore he 
was wont to do in the wood of Vincennes. 

Had Louis followed his personal inclinations he would 
have entered upon the religious life, but as that was im- 
possible he showed his leaning by the fostering of many 
religious houses. The crusades made their appeal to a 
responsive nature, and he went twice to the East, the first 
time to suffer a long captivity, and the last time to lose 
his life. 
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Louis counted the early trials well met, however, be- 
cause through them he was put in the way of becoming 
the possessor of the Crown of Thorns. In an ecstacy of 
reverence he planned for its shelter a building which should 
be “in no wise like the houses of men.” It was the Sainte 
Chapelle within the precincts of the Palace of the Cité. 
Only royal chapels received the title “Sainte” (Holy). 
This exquisitely beautiful structure is indeed royal, as it is 
truly a chapel, small and without transepts. The lower 
part contains the crypt with ogival vaulting which the 
builder, Pierre de Montereau, the architect of the refectory 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, learned, perhaps, from the 
Saracens. This part of the church was used for the reli- 
gious services of the servants of the Palace. It has been 
restored recently with the vivid red and blue and gold of its 
original decoration. Above is the main body of the chapel, 
with no entrance except that into the Palace. Its solid 
walls reach not far above a man’s head, and above them is a 
glittering mass of gorgeous glass. At the eastern end a 
gilded framework supports the platform from which Louis 
showed the sacred relic to the devout. 

At one side a tiny window cut slanting in the thickness 
of the wall is the only opening from the chapel into a private 
room built on the outside by Louis XI who feared assas- 
sination if he should attend mass openly. 

The introduction of ogival architecture had a sudden 
and revolutionary effect upon the art of painting. Before 
the 12th century mural decorations and the illumination of 
manuscripts had been the only instances in France. When 
the broad expanses of wall above the semi-circular Roman- 
esque arches vanished with the coming of the pointed arch 
there was no place left for pictures except the windows. 
Glass then became the artist’s medium. 

Louis IX’s conscientiousness as a sovereign which made 
him center power in himself because he sincerely thought 
that that made for the best welfare of his people, extended 
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even to the business details of the city of Paris. It num- 
bered 130,000 people and required four bridges to hold the 
traffic across the Seine. He placed municipal affairs under 
the supervision of the Provost of Merchants and a group of 
councillors. A body of watchmen policed the streets. The 
guilds and corporations had a carefully developed organiza- 
tion. Reform of the provostship of Paris made the holder 
of that office so eager to serve his fellow-citizens that he 
slept, all dressed, in the Chatelet, that he might be ready to 
do his duty at any hour. DeJoinville describes this 


REFORM OF THE PROVOSTSHIP OF PARIS 

The provostship of Paris was at that time sold to the citizens 
of Paris, or indeed to any one; and those who bought the office 
upheld their children and nephews in wrongdoing; and the young 
folk relied in their misdoings on those who occupied the provost- 
ship. For which reason the mean people were greatly downtrodden. 

And because of the great injustice that was done, and the great 
robberies perpetrated in the provostship, the mean people did not 
dare to sojourn in the king’s land, but went and sojourned in other 
provostships and other lordships. And the king’s land was so 
deserted that when the provost held his court, no more than ten or 
twelve people came thereto. 

With all this there were so many malefactors and thieves in 
Paris and the country adjoining that all the land was full of them. 
The king, who was very diligent to enquire how the mean people 
were governed and protected, soon knew the truth of this matter. 
So he forbade that the office of provost in Paris should be sold; 
and he gave great and good wages to those who henceforth should 
hold the said office. And he abolished all the evil customs harmful 
to the people; and he caused enquiry to be made throughout the 
kingdom to find men who would execute good and strict justice, and 
not spare the rich any more than the poor. 

Then was brought to his notice Stephen Boileau, who so 
maintained and upheld the office of provost that no malefactor, 
nor thief, nor murderer dared to remain in Paris, seeing that if he 
did, he was soon hung or exterminated: neither parentage, nor 
lineage, nor gold, nor silver could save him. So the king’s land 
began to amend, and people resorted thither for the good justice 
that prevailed. 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
Words which have appeared in previous issues or whose pro- 


nounciation is easily found will 


not be listed here. The French 


nasal sound will be indicatel by the small capital n. The French u 


is like the German é. 


It cannot be exactly represented in English, 


though ew as in few approaches it.. 


Abélard 

Buridan 

Capet 

chansons de geste 
Emile Loubet 
esprit gaulois 
fabliaux 

Fossé 

Fulbert 

Grand Chatelet 
Guienne 

Halles Centrales 
Héloise 

Hotel Dieu 
Longpont 
Lucien Lambeau 
Mantes 

Mont 

Pére Lachaise 
Petit 

Poitou 

Quai aux Fleurs 
rue du Fouarre 
St. Bernard 
Saint Gervais 
St. Jacques-la-Boucherie 
St. Julien-le-Pauvre 
St. Pierre 
Suger 

Tour de Nesle 
Versailles 


Gothic Rose Window 


Ab-ay-lar’ 
Bew-ree-don’ 
Ka-pay’ 
shon-son’ de jest 
Ay-meel’ Loo-bay 
es-pree’ gol-wa’ 
fab-lee-owe’ 
Fos-say’ 
Ful-bare’ 

Gran, Shate-lay’ 
Ghee-en’ 

Al Son-tral’ 
Ay-lo-ees’ 
O-tel’ Dee-uh’ 
Lon-pon 
Loo-see-on’ ‘Lom-bow’ 
Mant 

Mon 

Pare La-chaise’ 
Pe-tee’ 

Pwa-too’ 

Kay o Flur 

rew dew Foo-are’ 

San Bare-nar’ 

San Jare-vay’ (soft j) 
San Jak-la-Booch-rie’ 
San Joo-le-on le Powve’ 
San Pe-ayr’ 

Sue-jhay’ (soft j) 
Toor de Nail 
Vare-sigh’ 


(soft j) 

















Character Portrayal in French 
Fiction 

(Illustrated from Flaubert’s “Madame Bovary” and Zola’s 
“L’Assommoir.”) 


When we turn from English to French novelists 
we find such a decided difference in method as almost to 
justify the classing of their works under different art forms. 
We, however, content ourselves with speaking of the “typical 
French novel” and the typical English novel.” When it 
comes to a ranking of the two, we recognize the fact that 
it is our business to judge of the success of each only in 
relation to the aim which each held. Some distinguishing 
features of the French novel are: a small “canvas,” few 
characters, and objective treatment, that is, an absence of 
the author’s personality. 

Now, however different the method of the two ‘schools 
may be, they must both deal with character development 
and portrayal, so we have selected this element of technique 
as suitable for illustrating the value and the shortcomings 
of the French method. 


First as to the number of characters. In the two books 
studied, Zola’s “L’Assommoir” and Flaubert’s “Madame 
Bovary,” each has but one leading character. To be sure, 
in the case of the first, both Lantier and Coupeau receive 
no little attention. But Lantier goes and comes; Coupeau 
can also be spared from the scene; but Gervaise is con- 
stantly before us. We are never in doubt but it is her 
story that we are to have. In “Madame Bovary” this 
concentration is even more complete. Of the six other per- 
sonages who may be said to be presented, not one of them 
receives the attention that Thackeray would feel obliged to 
give to a purely secondary character. At least five-sixths 
of the entire book is devoted to a very X-ray examination of 
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Emma. Let us trace for a time the manner in which this 
is done. 

Emma is introduced to us in the opening of the second 
chapter thus: “A young woman in a blue merino dress with 
three flounces came to the threshold of the door to receive 
Monsieur Bovary.” When we see her again, ten pages fur- 
ther on, Flaubert begins her portraiture. In Charles’ pres- 
ence “she worked with her head bent down; she did not 
speak, nor did Charles.” A little later some conversation 
occurs, “her voice was clear, sharp, or on a sudden all 
languor; her look now joyous, now full of boredom, her 
thoughts wandering.” In the same brief chapter they are 
engaged and “Emma would have preferred to have a mid- 
night wedding with torches.” We are next given a glimpse 
of her on her arrival at Fostes; and when we again see her 
a few weeks later she is wondering where the happiness is 
that should result from love and marriage, and what is 
meant by the words “felicity,” “passion,” rapture.” At this 
point the author sets even more seriously to work to place 
place her character before us. We are given a sketch of her 
earlier life at the convent. “She read ‘Paul and Virginia.’ ”’ 
“She puzzled her head to find some vow to fulfill.” “For 
six months, Emma, at fifteen years of age, dirtied her hands 
with old books from circulating libraries.” “When her 
father took her away no one was sorry to see her go.” 
Again at Fostes “by moonlight in the garden she recited 
all the passionate rhymes she knew by heart, and sang 
many melancholy adagios.” Finally, “Her thoughts, aim- 
less at first, wandered at random, like her greyhound, who 
ran round and round in the fields, yelping after the yellow 
butterflies, chasing the shrew-mice, or nibbling the poppies 
on the edge of the cornfield. Then gradually her ideas took 
definite shape, and sitting on the grass that she dug up with 
little prods of her sunshade, Emma repeated to herself, 
‘Good heavens! why did I marry?” Flaubert has now 
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practically completed his character, an utter sentimentalist. 
All that follows, if we accept the author’s philosophy, not 
here to be questioned, is but illustrative of this character. 
Emma’s destruction is swift, uninterrupted, inevitable; an 
adulteress and a suicide. 

3efore attempting any comment on Flaubert’s work let 

use get before us that of Zola in the portrayal of Gervaise. 
The Laundress is before us on the first page, though there 
is not a word of personal description. The surroundings are 
given in a few rude strokes, and we somehow feel that 
Gervaise fits properly into these. “When towards 5 o'clock 
Gervaise awoke, stiff and sore, she broke forth into sobs. 
Lantier had not returned.” Later when Lantier did re- 
turn and she had first rejoiced and then quarreled with him, 
she betook herself to the washing-place where we hear 
this mother of two of Lantier’s children converse with a 
neighbor : “No, we are not married. I don’t deny it. 
We might have been married, but—I forget why—our par- 
ents wouldn’t consent.” The author then shows us this 
heroine in various phases; her courageous acceptance of 
the situation when Lantier deserts her; her brutal fight 
with an abusive neighbor at the wash-house; her reluctance 
to wed Coupeau; her unselfish loyalty to him after his acci- 
dent; her kissing her drunken husband amidst the stench 
of dirty linen in the wash-house; her awful gluttony; her 
friendship for wretched Lalie; and finally her loathesome 
drunkard’s death. 

With thus much of the work of the two authors before 
us let us apply the test; have they given us purely objec- 
tive portrayal and if so has it been effective? In the case 
of Flaubert I think we may answer that he has made the 
nearest approach to pure objectivity to be found in fiction. 
It would require too much space to even refer to the most 
striking evidences of this The last quotation given 
on page 194 may be cited as typical. Again the very 
essence of concreteness is shown in the account of Emma’s 
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(Madame Bovary’s) preparation for the visit of Rodolph: 
“It was for him that she filed her nails with the care of a 
chaser, and that there was never enough cold cream for her 
skin, nor of patchouli for her handkerchiefs. She loaded 
herself with bracelets, rings and necklaces. * * * The 
servant had to be constantly washing linen, etc.* * * *” 
Perhaps I should do better to quote the only two notable 
instances I was able to find where the author has permitted 
any expression of his own attitude to creep in. The first 
of these occurs early in the book, Chapter VI of Book One. 
Speaking of Emma’s overtraining att the convent, “Emma 
was given so much good advice, as to the modesty of the 
body and the salvation of the soul, that she did as tightly- 
reined horses do: she pulled up short and the bit dropped 
from her mouth.” The cther instance is the occasion of the 
priest’s administering Extreme Unction: “First upon the 
eyes that had so coveted all worldly pomp; then upon the 
nostrils, that had been greedy of the warm breeze and 
amorous odours; then upon the mouth that had uttered lies, 
that had curled with pride and cried out in lewdness; then 
upon the hands that had delighted in sensual touches; and 
finally upon the soles of the feet, so swift of yore, when she 
was running to satisfy her desires, and that would now walk 
no more.” (Chapter VIII of Book Three.) But even in 
these places how different from the lengthy moralizing, 
interesting though it may be, of Thackeray; or the set ser- 
mon of George Eliot! There is no gainsaying it, Flaubert 
has here given us a well-nigh perfect model of objective 
character portrayal. When we compare Zola’s work with 
this, we must confess it is less perfect. To be sure Zola is 
not aiming at analysis of inner character as was Flaubert, 
and so accomplishes more by conservation. But Zola is by 
no means so scrupulous to avoid assertion of his own view. 
He doesn’t often transgress in this way, and when he does 
it is by no means so baldly as we should expect to find in 
the English novelists already referred to; yet Zola’s manner 
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seems to impress one as freer in this regard than Flaubert’s. 
But that Zola can allow character to speak for itself, no 
further argument is necessary than his portrayal of the 
Saints’ Day feast in ‘L’Assommoir,” Chapter VIII. The 
passage is too lengthy for transcribing here, but reference 
to it will illustrate the immense superiority of the objec- 
tive over the subjective method where the former is 
adapted to the purpose. 

Taking the work of the two men as here shown, we 
must, it seems to me, both grant the high value of the 
objective treatment of character, and the more perfect use 
of this method by Flaubert. However, we cannot quite 
rid ourselves of the conviction that “he had succeeded 
better if he had taken less pains.” It is always true that 
the author’s personality is present in his art in some degree. 
I think Thackeray saw how inevitable this is, and deter- 
mined to make gain of the necessity by “throwing down the 
bars.” Zola would not imitate Thackeray by any means. 
He simply goes to work to paint his picture, mainly ob- 
jectively, but if occasion demands, he does not feel him- 
self debarred from comment. From him, too, we get a 
slight checkering of light with shade. He puts it all in, 
and, bad as it is, we feel it true and are awed by it. Flau- 
bert’s cut-td-the-line delineation smacks of artificial con- 
centration. The personality he so carefully hides from us 
in the letter of his expression yet comes forth jn its spirit, 
and he gives us Emma so devoid of honorable impulse that 
we have much to do to keep our disgust from overmastering 
our pity. 














France 
Extracts from the writings of Romain Rolland 


Our country was not made for hatred. Our genius 
does not show itself in destroying others, but in absorbing 
them. Gaul has a good stomach; in the course of 
twenty centuries she has digested more than one civilization. 
You do well to fear her, O Germans. As for your race, it 
must be pure or not pure; but it is not a question of purity 
which concerns us but of universality. You have an em- 
peror, Great Britain calls itself an empire, but in reality 
it is our Latin genius which is imperial. 


..s 8s 8 8 8 


France is the great garden of European civilization. 
Its incomparable charm results less from the fertility of its 
soil than from the obstinate determination of an indefatig- 
able people who throughout the centuries never have failed 
to till it, to sow it, and to make it more beautiful: 


* * * * * * 


No meni in the world are freer than Frenchmen. They 
have the serenity of the bird who soars in the motionless 
sky. It is an inexpressible pleasure as if the soul were swim- 
ming in infinite air. Air! Always more air! Always more 
liberty ! 

* x* * * * * 

The English, paraphrasing a remark of Voltaire’s, vol- 
untarily confess that diversity of beliefs has produced more 
tolerance in England than the Revolution did in France. The 
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fact is that there is more faith in the France of the Revo- 
lution than in the beliefs of England. 


* * * * * * 


When a Frenchman has ideas he wants to impose them 
on other people. When he has no ideas he wents to do it 
just the same. And when he sees that he cannot, he loses 
interest entirely. 

* * * * * * 

There are old French families who have lived for 
centuries in the same provincial corner free from any out- 
side alliance. It would require a tremendous upheaval to 
tear them from the soil to which they cling by many strong 
ties which they do not always realize themselves. Reason 
counts for nothing in their attachment and self-interest 
for little. As for the learned sentimentality of historical 
souvenirs, that concerns only a few literary people. The 
tie which binds them with invincible force is that obscure 
yet powerful feeling common to the stupidest and to the 
most intelligent of having been for centuries a part of this 
land, of having lived its life, breathed its air, heard its heart 
beat against their own. And it may not be the most beauti- 
ful spots or those where life is gentlest which clutch the 
heart most, but those where the land is the simplest, the 
humblest, the nearest to man and speaks to him an intimate 
and familiar language. 


A “MINISTER OF AVIATION” IN FRANCE* 


French superiority in aviation is explained by a wit in the 
Figaro as due to the fact that “we French are so light, so volatile.” 
A more serious answer perhaps may be found in the way the 
French government has encouraged aeronutics. While aviation 
may be growing in popularity as a sport or a spectacle, the “great 
birds” often seem not to be doves of peace, but vultures of war 
and death. A noted French aviator remarked, “Morituri vos sa- 


*“Titerary Digest” of March 30, 1912. 
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lutamus. We are all of us bound to ‘come a cropper’ sooner or 
later.” But in warfare risk is a perpetual element and death and 
danger have to be faced as a matter of duty, and it is in war-time 
that the French military authorities consider the aeroplane an engine 
and weapon of ntight. Accordingly a new minister of the war de- 
partment has recently been instituted in France, the Minister of 
Aviation, and Mr. Alexandre Millerand, ex-Minister of Public 
Works, Socialist, but not pacifist, has accepted the post. We learn 
from Commandant P. Renard, writing in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris), that Mr. Millerand will have a large staff and 
three assistants; one will be in command of the companies of 
airmen at Versailles—for the number of aeroplanes belonging to 
this arm of the service is 344, and the airmen and their assistants 
are divided into two battalions. The minister's second assistant 
has charge of the construction of aeroplanes at Meudon, and the 
third at Vincennes is practically studying how far they may be of 
assistance to the artillery. The subject is gone into at some length 
and with much enthusiasm by G. Valentine Williams in the London 
Daily Mail. He writes: 

“France still holds her lead. She still has more and better 
aeroplanes than any other army and more and better military air- 
men. But the organization was chaotic. Petty jealousies were begin- 
ning to manifest themselves between the artillery and the engineers, 
the aeroplane corps being under the direction of the latter body, 
and, excellent though the progress made with the new arm was, 
the centralization of the command in Paris made itself disagree- 
ably felt.” 

Mr. Millerand therefore resolved that the aeroplanes and their 
navigators should be stationed at various points in France, only to 
assemble on emergency. To quote further: 

“Decentralization is M. Millerand’s motto. Army-critics have 
pointed out the dangers which the present system of centralization 
will entail in time of war. It is now, I understand, an accepted 
axiom in high military quarters in France that one of the most 
vital moments for the employment of the fourth arm will be 
at mobilization. The instant the decree has gone forth, the whole 
frontier will seethe with aeroplanes prepared to destroy the dirig- 
ibles, which will be instantly sent on long- distance reconnoitering 
cruises at a great height to see how the enemy is disposing his 
troops. Other aeroplanes will be dispatched on long flights into 
hostile territory to do certain specific acts of damage to magazines, 
fortresses, barracks; to try to drop bombs on troop-trains or among 
the long files of men awaiting entrainment at tthe stations.” 

The details of the new corps are thus marshaled by Mr. 
Williams: . 

“A new command is to be formed for the aeroplanes and dirig- 
ibles and a new regiment instituted to serve as a framework for 
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supplying the brains and hands and hearts for France’s mechanical 
birds. The regiment will furnish non-commissioned officers and 
men as pilots, as observers, as mechanicians, as chauffeurs for the 
‘squadrillas’ or flying squadrons of the army. The French army is 
to have immediately thirteen such squadrillas, each mustering eight 
aeroplanes, one-seaters, two-seaters, and ‘aerobuses’ for three or 
four airmen, with full equipment of a dozen lorries, traction- 
engines. a traveling workshop, and a high-power motor-car. By the 
end of the year the twenty army-corps of France will dispose of 
twenty-seven field squadrillas and five garrison squadrillas, stationed 
at completely fitted-out military aerodromes which by then, it is 
hoped, will have been established in a great chain over Europe.” 


The Vesper Hour* 


Under the direction of Chancellor John H. Vincent. 
Baccalaureate Sermon 


Delivered to the C. L. S. C. Class of 1912 at Chautauqua, 
New York, on August 11, 1912, by Chancellor John H. Vincent. 
Acts, second chapter, forty-seventh verse: “And the 
Lord added to them day by day those that were being saved.” 


HE expression “being saved” implies that salvation is a 
continuous, a gradual process. The word “salvation” 
means “health” and those early days of Christianity were 
literally days of health and growth—growth in a large 
number of individuals who were finding true health of 
spirit and that for the first time. No wonder that Christ 
was called the “Saviour” and the “Great Physician.” His 
patients became “disciples” and he was Teacher as well as 
Physician. And he brought his followers into normal rela- 
tions to each other, to their neighbors, to the universe. He 
sent them out with a mission and a message to all the world 
and to every creature in it and started them on a career as 
individuals that did not end with this life but embraced 
eternity. And what he did then he does now. Every sincere 


*The Vesper Hour continues the ministries of Chautauqua’s 
Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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minister is a visible, living, testifying witness to God’s 
interest in the people who have given themselves to him. 

The message of this morning is God’s word to you now 
and here. Will you be added this day to those who are 
being saved? The story of Pentecost is the story of the 
sunrise of a new day in the world’s history. It was the end 
of. one epoch and the beginning of another. It was the 
closing of the period of the Jewish tabernacle and temple 
and the opening of the era of the Church. The tongues of 
fire—pentecostal symbols—perpetuated the ministry of 
Jesus through the Holy Spirit of God revealing for all after 
ages (including the present) the power of God as light and 
energy in the souls of men. 

We must expect the Pentecost of this age to reproduce 
an order of church life as different from Pentecost as were 
the pentecostal services different from the Jewish ceremonies 
in the tabernacle at Mt. Sinai and the ritualism of Solomon’s 
Temple at Jerusalem. The Pestalozzi kindergarten program 
is not needed in any university class today as a means of 
impressing pupils with the, value of knowledge—certainly 
never as a process of developing their self-respect and 
thinking. But the bright young fellow and his sister seated 
in the freshman class of a college the morning of the opening 
session are there because in the kindergarten days a wise 
teacher one day talked about the pleasant paths of flowers 
and shadows and steady walking that led to a lovely grove 
with noble buildings and great teachers, and the names she 
gave were “college” and “university.” They resolved to go 
and here they are. 

The gospel of God’s good will towards the race having 
been proclaimed by Christ, he having by wonderful deed of 
philanthropy and of mastership over Nature transferred to 
himself the Jewish people’s conception of a Messiah—we 
who follow him as the promised Messiah and the founder of 
a new school for thought and worship—call ourselves Chris- 
tions and are organized under a variety of ecclesiastical 
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systems—Greek, Roman, Anglican, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Congregational, Baptist, Disciples, Methodist and others— 
many others besides, all believers in God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ with diverse emphasis, now doctrinal, now govern- 
mental, now subjective and experimental, but singularly alike 
when we talk about personal responsibility, the character 
and mission of Jesus, the beauty of charity, the personal and 
domestic ideals of everyday life, the supreme claims of re- 
ligion, the importance of goodwill among neighbors and 
nations, the value of earnest thoughtfulness, of devotional 
reading and exercises, of business integrity, of consistent 
living, of wholesome recreation, of sympathy with and sup- 
port of such institutions as schools, benevolent societies, re- 
formatory movements as a part of their religion, and loyalty 
to the nation and her rulers. 

One may have only one talent but the right use of that 
may in the end count for more than ten. Simply to be at 
one’s best may be to own the equivalent of a score of 
talents—or a thousand of them. 

The best type of evangelism is an earnest personality 
silently and steadily, by example and unconscious influence 
recommending the theories out of which it grows and which 
it illustrates. Steady consistency is worth more than the 
clamor of public profession and of public appeal. Salvation 
aims at sobriety, health of body, common sense, an interest 
in other people—an unselfish interest in them for their own 
sake and for Christ’s sake. Salvation, personal and social, 
national and racial, reaches out beyond the planet we live on 
and takes an interest in suns and stars and spheres and 
possible occupants of visible but as yet by us unexplored 
worlds where all that is basest among us has been outlived 
or is unknown and all that we dream at our best is beauti- 
fully and blessedly real and celestial—celestial and yet there 
—commonplace and familiar and never even challenged 
or doubted because it is an essential feature of the heavenly 
civilization. Oh, for a glimpse of it. Oh, for a taste of it. 
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Well, we may have both—if by fajth we look for it and if by 
love we taste. And if by will we grasp we may become, 
each one of us, an integral part of that celestial civilization— 
and here and now. 


Today look up and see! 

Today reach out and grasp! 
Today remember Christ and rest! 
This is Christ. 


To the representatives of the Class of 1912 on this 
Sunday morning before the coming of Recognition Day, let 
me say in frankness and affection: Be thoroughly in earnest 
as personalities, study carefully the significance of what we 
call individuality. The right recognition of that is at the 
root of all social order. As is the unit so will be the union. 
You must love your neighbor as yourself. But to love your 
neighbor wisely you must be wise concerning yourself. Self 
love is one thing and selfishness is another. Self love of the 
true type requires self knowledge. What are you living 
for—is the first question to ask in the ordering of life. Is 
it for bodily ease and comfort and self-enjoyment and public 
recognition ; with tributes of praise from others? Are you 
living to find the easiest place in life, the greatest comforts, 
the fewest adverse conditions? Or do you live for the 
neighbor—anxious that he should share with you the best 
things? Are you willing, and to what degree, to make sac- 
rifice for the neighbor’s good? Do you feel a secret throb 
of satisfaction when you learn of a rival’s difficulties and 
possible failures? Is there an involuntary wink in your eye 
and a faint smile on your face as you read of financial con- 
ditions likely to keep him awake past midnight? Such base 
selfishness is sometimes found. Really what are you living 
for? The development of a wholesome wide-reaching civili- 
zation or merely “success” for your own narrow little self? 
The prosperity of your neighbors as well as yourself, or 
just yourself? You need to be saved. Selfishness accepted 
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and never resisted is hell; and once aflame and habitually 
fostered, is inextinguishable. 

Let me tell you how to be saved: Don’t wait for days 
of special opportunity; don’t wait for times of affliction; 
don’t wait for a revival time nor for next year’s week of 
prayer. Don’t wait for Lent and Easter, nor for a distin- 
guished and noted evangelist. Go to Christ. Go by your- 
self. You can find him anywhere and at any time. “He 
is not far from every one of us” all the time. There is no 
doubt about that. The whole Christian church system is 
built on that. He is here for you now, whoever you are. 
Don’t be afraid of doubt if you are really a thoroughly 
honest seeker for Truth. Doubt is sometimes a way God 
uses for waking you up out of your indifference. The person 
we have reason to be anxious about is the bold, cock-sure, 
captious and scornful critic and skeptic. Doubt may be 
only the echo in your soul of a knock from the other side 
of the door of faith. God is seeking you even when you 
are too indifferent to seek him. 

The people who ought to join the church first of all 
are people who have faith enough to be in trouble because 
they do doubt. They have enough faith to want more faith ; 
and their doubt causes them anxiety. That very anxiety 
is a fruit of faith. 

But honest men who doubt should read the literature 
that is the fruit of Doubt Relieved. Some of the most 
noted believers have gone through the deep forests and 
perilous swamps of unbelief and have come to solid ground 
and to heights of faith and to the noblest, sweetest fellow- 
ship of Christian confidence. It is not a mere dream or 
fancy—this aim of one soul so to live in the present that 
he may contribute something to the nobler, richer, more 
widely extended civilization of the future. Every atom has 
its place and mission. No life is so insignificant that it 
cannot count in the final estimate of values. To speak one 
earnest word, to do one noble deed, to endure with patience 
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one experience of sorrow and loss—under a sincere convic- 
tion of responsibility to God—may achieve results. 

And to you, dear members of the Class of 1912, the 
Shakespeare Class—a word of salutation and a word of 
counsel: As you are among the list of enrolled Chautau- 
quans for 1912, so may you be enrolled among earnest, 
faithful and heroic souls in God’s universe who living for- 
ever, and loving the things that are true and good shall con- 
tribute not only to the civilization of your own age but also 
to the strength and comfort and nobility and usefulness of 
centuries to follow. “To thine own self be true,” is your 
motto. It is a word of wisdom. One need not be a Shakes- 
peare in order to say it, to hear it, to adopt it, and to obey 
it. It is a law for every sphere in life from the huinblest 
miner in the lowest, narrowest levels under ground to the 
astronomer who mounts his observatory at night for royal 
converse with the remotest stars of space. And to be at your 
best, study Shakespeare but follow Christ. His words are 
full of light and they burn and glow with love. And he 
is really near to us and he is now what he was on earth. 
Study his words and ways and works. Repeat over and 
over again his commands and his promises. How beautiful 
it would be if today you might repeat in your inmost souls 
these words: 


“Witness ye men and angels now 
Before the Lord we speak; 

To him we make our solemn vow 
A vow we dare not break. 

That long as life itself shall last 
Ourselves to Christ we yield; 
Nor from his cause will we depart 
Or ever quit the field. 

O guide our doubtful feet aright, 

And keep us in Thy ways; 

And while we turn our vow to prayer 
Turn Thou our prayer to praise.” 

















In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle (C. L. S. C.) Continental European, Classical, English, and 
American subjects are covered in a four years’ course of which 
each year is complete in itsedf. The Round Table Department 
contains study helps and other items of interest to readers. 


= 
TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Thou shalt love thyself. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor. 
Thou shalt love they father, thy mother, and thy children. 
Thou shalt love thy friend. 
Thou shalt love the old. 
Thou shalt love thy profession. 
Thou shalt love thy country. 
Thou shalt love the truth. 
Thou shalt love thy duty. 
Thou shalt love thy God. 
—Ewmile Faguet. 


4 


IQI2 AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK . 
“Being Born Again” was the subject of the stirring 
Recognition Day address which Mr. Earl Barnes of the 
Chautauqua School of Psychology and Pedagogy delivered 
before the Shakespeare Class of 1912 in the Amphitheater 
on the morning of Wednesday, August 14. The class had 
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passed through the Golden Gate and had entered upon its 
new graduate life, and Mr. Barnes’s exposition of the way 
in which the individual attains to a new life when he turns 
his mental and spiritual impressions into action stirred his 
hearers profoundly. On the previous Sunday Chancellor 
Vincent delivered the Baccalaureate Address, rich in the 
wisdom of his ripened years. This sermon will be found 
in the Vesper Hour of this Magazine. In the evening the 
class met in the Hall of Philosophy and beneath the Athenian 
watchfires listened to Dr. Hurlbut’s explanation of the beau- 
tiful historic custom of the Vigil, and then to Mr. Edward 
Howard Griggs’s development of the thought of the growth 
of culture in modern life and how much this was needed 
to fit a person for a happy and useful career. This oppor- 
tunity to hear Mr. Griggs was one especially appreciated 
by those members of the class who had come on the grounds 
after the close of this popular lecturer’s platform series. 
Recognition Day will stand out in the memories of all 
1912 Chautauquans as the one day of brilliant sunshine 
among the many of cloud. Nothing could have been more 
charming than the advance guard of flower girls with the 
bright rays gleaming on their gay blossoms. Even the array 
of banners behind them was not more sparkling. The ban- 
quet in the evening was held in the Hotel Athenaeum whose 
large dining room was taxed to its capacity. President 
George E. Vincent was the toastmaster and responses were 
made by Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, President of the Society of 
of the Hall in the Grove, Mr. Victor S. Rhodes, President 
of the Class of 1912, Dr. Charles A. Roads, representing 
the twenty-five-year Class of 87, Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith, 
Dr.H.H. Powers, author of “Mornings with Masters of Art” 
and President of the Bureau of University Travel. Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, the well-known author and lec- 
turer, and Mr. Earl Barnes, the Recognition Day orator. 
The utmost cordiality greeted all the speeches. 
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THROUGH THE GATE AT LAST 
The graduates of other years who never have been 
through the Golden Gate at Chautauqua, New York, always 
make an interesting group on Recognition Day. This year 
there were three members of 82, the first class to graduate, 
one from ’83, two from 84, eleven from ’87, and repre- 
sentatives of all the remaining years except five. At the 
back of this Magazine is the C. L. S. C. Directory with 
its list of class, society, and order officers, and class mottoes 
and emblems. Look them up. They are interesting. 


= 


NEW TABLETS FOR THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 

Four new tablets were added this year to the interest- 
ing collection which is beginning to be very noticeable as a 
decorative feature of the Hall of Philosophy. 1912’s tablet 
given them by their President, Mr. Victor S. Rhodes, was 
formally dedicated though it had been placed in the floor 
a year previous. ’92, “The Columbia Class,” celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary by laying its striking representation of 
one of the caravels of Columbus. ’g1, “The Olympians,” 
developed their emblem, the intertwined laurel and white 
rose, and the ’87’s placed their “Pansy” tablet at their 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration. Peculiar interest at- 
taches to the tablet of the Class of 1906, the “John Ruskin 
Class,” which was given as a memorial of Miss Ellen Tay- 
lor who joined the class in the early years of its history pu 
died on September 11, 1903. Her sister, Miss Agnes M. 
Taylor, has expressed her deep personal interest in the class 
ever since and contributed generously to the tablet fund. 


= 


A DESERVED TRIBUTE 

At the Baccalaureate Service on Sunday, August 11, 
b mention was made of the recent death of Captain P. W. 
Bemis, a graduate of the Class of ’82 and the head of 
Chautauqua’s police force. For many years it had been his 
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pleasure to lead the procession of Chautauquans on Bac- 
calaureate Sunday from the Hall of Philosophy to the Am- 
phitheater. His faithfulness and interest were unfailing 
during his service from the earliest days of Chautauqua. 


= 


CHAUTAUQUA DAY, FEBRUARY 23 

In his Annual Report read on Recognition Day Mr. 
Frank Chapin Bray, Managing Editor of The Chautauqua 
Press, announced that in the future February 23, the anni- 
versary of Chancellor Vincent’s birthday, is to be celebrated 
by Chautauquans all over the world as Chautauqua Day. 
It is not too early to begin at once thinking about a recog- 
nition of the Bishop’s work in its beauty and its breadth 
which shall make the day noteworthy. 


= 


RALLYING DAY 

Never has a rally gone off with greater snap than did 
that of Saturday, July 27, when the C. L. S. C. delegates, 
forty-four in number, met in the Amphitheater with some 
2,000 other people and listened to ten five-minute speeches 
each packed full of ideas. Mr. George E. Vincent, President 
of Chautauqua Institution, presided. Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith 
pointed out the opportunity open to former readers and the 
responsibility resting upon them to bring together the Home 
Reading Course and the people who need it. Mrs. S. 
Hamilton Day told of the questions asked her at the C. L. 
S. C. Veranda, and of the answers which solved these 
problems. Rev. Max H. Lichliter of St. Louis, spoke as 
a reader who had begun young and who had learned that 
the course had a definite value for college students. Mr. 
Victor E. Rhodes, president of the graduating class—1912— 
emphasized the advantage of the work to the business man. 
Mr. E. H. Blichfeldt, Assistant Managing Editor of the 
Chautauqua Press, urged his hearers to apply to the C. L. 
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S. C. department for any desired advice. Miss Kate F. 
Kimball, Executive Secretary of the C. L. S. C., named some 
notable instances of service wrought by the eourse. Mr. 
Arthur E. Bestor, Director of Chautauqua Institution, 
pointed out the help given by the new Continental-European 
year course to an understanding of the problems of our own 
country. Dr. H. H. Powers, President of the Bureau of 
University Travel, emphasized the lasting value of cultural 
pursuits. Mr. Earl Barnes of the Chautauqua School of 
Psychology and Pedagogy, brought out the possibilities of 
team work in the C. L. S. C. The Chancellor, who closed 
the meeting, summed up the mission of the Home Reading 
work in the: following splendid paragraph: 


It is the mission of the C. L. S. C. to enrich and render more 
attractive and useful our domestic and social life, to increase our 
appreciation of the opportunities offered to all of us by the civili- 
zation in which we live, to turn into educational opportunity the 
minutes of leisure scattered through a busy life, to relieve the 
monotony of a life of manual labor in field or shop or home, 
to keep us in close, appreciative and sympathetic touch with our 
children, and with our neighbors’ children, to make church and 
religious life more sane, interesting and useful, and finally, to 
make home a preparatory department of the university, so that 
the children may from their earliest schooling be familiar with the 
pathway of culture from that first grade in the university of life 
to the end. Chautauqua insists strenuously and persistently on 
the possibilities of education in the later years of life—men and 
women of sixty being at their best as interpreters of lite, tts 
significance, its demands, its intellectual possibilities. Large ex- 
perience is better able than youth to interpret history as already 
recorded, and history as it is making. 


a 


C. L. S. C. COUNCILS AND ROUND TABLES 

Most friendly and helpful were the C. L. S. C. Councils 

and Round Tables of the past summer. There was a gen- 
uinely “Continental-European” impression about several of 
the Round Tables, for Mrs. Smith, THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S 
Assistant Editor, and Mr. Bestor, Director of Chautauqua 
Institution, were so newly returned from the other side of 
the ocean that the pleasant hours spent in hearing Mr. Bestor 
discuss Francis Joseph, “The Oldest Monarch in Europe” or 
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Mrs. Smith the possibilities of a “Reading Journey in 
Paris” might almost be said to have had a “flavor of the 
soil.” Mrs. Smith added a special talk on how to study her 
book, “The Spirit of French Letters.” Mr. Bray delighted 
his audience with his presentation of the best way to study 
Professor Ogg’s “Special Progress in Contemporary Eu- 
rope,” and when Mr. Earl Barnes gave his fine Round Table 
on “Educational Progress in Europe” people were more 
than ever disposed to spend their time this winter on the 
work of the Class of 1916. Professor Shailer Mathews 
showed another side of this subject in his most helpful and 
informal talk on “European Tendencies in Religious 
Thought” and a Round Table by Dr. H. H. Powers, author 
of one of the most fascinating books for the coming year, 
“Mornings with Masters in Art,” awakened great interest. 
He also kindly gave an informal talk on “Michael Angelo” 
at one of the afternoon receptions in Alumni Hall. Mrs. Ida 
B. Cole, one of Chautauqua’s new field secretaries, gave a 
stirring address on her experiences in the field. 

The C. L. S. C. Councils found sociable groups of 
delegates every day at one-thirty eager for discussion of 
their own experiences. Mr. E. H. Blichfeldt of the Exten- 
sion Office took charge of one of the early meetings and 
held a practical question box on the machinery of the office 
at Chautauqua open all the year around. Reminiscences of 
last year’s course on another occasion took the form of 
opinions of Miss Addams’s book which revealed strong 
interest in all of her work. Mrs. E. H. Potter of Tyler, 
Texas, gave a charming account of how the Chautauquans 
of her enterprising little town had taken the cause of a 
public library so seriously to heart that they established 
»with Mr. Carnegie’s help, a really model library, and se- 
sured a thoroughly trained and competent librarian. On 
another occasion quite an amusing situation arose, as one 
member admitted that in justice to her circle she felt that 
she should mention that they had paid her expenses to 
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Chautauqua. This drew forth the explanation from another 
delegate that she also had profited by a similar generosity 
on the part of her Circle, while a third electrified the 
company by showing how in her Circle they had planned 
four years before to be ready for Chautauqua, and had 
laid by a definite amount each week until this year when 
some half dozen of them joyously drew out their deposits 
and came to Chautauqua! One afternoon the Council 
invited the Class of 87, who were celebrating their twenty- 
fifth anniversary with many returned absentees, to tell of 
their prowess as circle members. 


= 


THE BANNER AND PICTURES OF THE SHAKESPEARE CLASS 


The graduating class took great pride in the unusual 
construction of their banner. The embroidery—on the 
front, of the class year, name, motto, and the Shakespeare 
arms, and, on the back, of the class flower, the elgantine— 
was done in Canada, and the spear point which tips the 
pole was made in Stratford-on-Avon and bought on Shakes- 
peare’s birthday. 

To adorn the class room in Alumni Hall one class 
member gave a bust of Shakespeare and another a picture 
of Stratford. The president of the class was presented with 
a set of views of Stratford by the members of 1912. 


= 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


On every Monday afternoon through the season, a 
C. L. S. C. social hour was held under the supervision of 
Miss Nannie Green of Danville, Kentucky, the social sec- 
retary for the season. Under one pleasant pretext or 
another C. L. S. C. readers met—to greet the Chancellor 
and other Institution officers, the Woman’s Club, Dr. and 
Mrs. Powers and the new C. L. S. C. Field Secretary, Mrs. 
Ida B. Cole, the graduating Class of 1912, the twenty-five 
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year Class of '87, and the new Class of 1916. On the after- 
noon of Rallying Day the C. L. S. C. held its annual re- 
ception in the beautifully decorated Hall of Philosophy. 
On the C. L. S. C. Veranda over which Mrs. Day presided, 
she entertained the new class, in which she had a special 
godmotherly interest, to meet three of the authors of this 
year’s books and magazine series—Dr. H. H. Powers, Mr. 
Arthur E. Bestor, and Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith. At the 
Hotel Athenaeum were held the regular C. L. S. C. recep- 
tion, largely attended, and the Recognition Day banquet at 
which President Vincent presided and many speakers told 
good stories. On the evening before Recognition Day 
Alumni Hall and the houses of the earliest classes were 
opened to receive all people interested in the C. L. S. C., 
while 87 which had outgrown its room in Alumni Hall, 
gathered its friends in the near-by Hall of Philosophy. 

Class enjoyments included 1912’s supper, ’88’s luncheon, 
’86’s, ‘06’s and ‘14’s breakfasts, ’13’s dinner, ’82’s and 
’o7’s teas, the welcoming of 1916 to its room in Alumni 
Hall by its roommates, ’92, 1900 and ’o8, and the annual 
supper of these three classes, ’86’s launch ride and sundry 
minor pleasures that gave all the more delight because 
of their charming informailty. 

’84 showed its usual irrepressible enthusiasm in its nu- 
merous class meetings, and it held its customary banquet 
and reception. 

The Class of ’92 held several meetings, and raised money 
to pay for the class tablet, which in company with others was 
placed in the Haii of Philosophy and uncovered during the 
exercises on Recognition Day. A committee conferred with 
Dr. Shailer Mathews about the memorial cabinet the class 
expects to place next year in the Hall of the Christ. The 
cabinet will be a memorial to Mrs. J. H. Vincent who was 
an honored member of the Class of 1892 and all classmates 
are urged to be present in 1913 to do honor to her memory. 
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GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS 

In a quiet manner the Guild of the Seven Seals cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. On Old First Night 
it gave a fifty-dollar scholarship in memory of all the 
inspirations and benefits received from Chautauqua. At the 
Recognition Day banquet a table was reserved for the Guild 
in honor of the anniversary. Several very interesting meet- 
ings were held during the summer. Five members have the 
new Inner Circle badge, and three have over one hundred 
seals. The Guild members are noted for their loyalty to 
Chautauqua, their enthusiasm and their helpfulness in all 
tthings that pertain to the best in life. The absent ones 
keep in touch with the others through letter circles. 


=— 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND THE C. L. S. C. 

The C. L. S. C. Class of 1890 had a big idea this sum- 
mer when it established a C. L. S. C. Home Reading Scholar- 
ship. It is something that every class, every circle, many 
individuals can do, and do not once but many times. Five 
dollars gives the Reading Course for a year to some person 
who wants it but could not have it otherwise. Who does 
not know such people—teachers, missionaries, members of 
the great army of the poor in pocket and rich in mind? 
Here is a use for the few dollars left over in the club 
treasury and usually eaten up because nobody can suggest 
anything better to do with it. Get together a five dollar 
bill and nominate your scholarship holder or leave it to 
the C. L. S. C. executive secretary, as you choose. 

Perhaps you can raise $100. In that case you can er- 
dow a C. L. S. C. scholarship so that some one will be 
reading perpetually. A hundred dollar Chautauqua Insti- 
tution bond yields five dollars a year. What a delight for 
class or circle to think that some one is reading all the time 
as a result of its generosity! 

A scholarship in the Summer Schools was another 
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object which appealed to C. L. S. C. people. The Guild 
of the Seven Seals gave $50 for one scholarship, and the 
Class of ’87, which celebrated its Silver Anniversary this 
year, started with a gift of $200 a $1,000 endowment for a 
permanent scholarship. Here again is an idea which will 
appeal to individuals and circles. The donors may name 
their scholarships—the guests of the Unitarian House gave 
the “Edward Everett Hale Scholarship” and others gave 
memorial scholarships—and may recommend to the Secre- 
tary of Instruction of Chautauqua Institution, the person 
whom they wish to receive it. 


= 


THE PIONEERS CONTRIBUTE A SCHOLARSHIP 

The Pioneers of 82 still hold their leadership under the 
direction of their beloved president, Mrs. B. T. Vincent 
(who is also president of the Woman’s Club). These enthu- 
siasts whose emblem is the hatchet are not only “first in 
peace” but in numbers still outrank every class at Chau- 
tauqua except that of the current year’s graduates. Last 
yeaar '82 was among the first of C. L. S. C. classes to claim 
the privilege of giving a scholarship for the Summer Schools 
and this season another generous member of the class con- 
tributed one in memory of her mother, who was also a 
Pioneer. 
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=— 


87'S TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

The Pansy Class of ’87, which registered 18,000 and 
graduated 4,500, the largest number that ever received diplo- 
mas in one year, came to Chautauqua ninety-nine strong 
to celebrate its silver anniversary. All but eleven had passed 
the Golden Gate at one Assembly or another. The outcome 
of this week of revival of old memories and recital of 
old tales amounted to something more than personal or 
even group enjoyment—the °87’s did something to help 
others. Inspired anew by the breadth and value of Bishop 
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Vincent’s splendid idea in founding the C. L. S. C. the ’87s 
on the grounds began the endowment of a permanent scholar- 
ship in the Chautauqua Summer Schools. One thousand 
dollars establishes such a scholarship in perpetuity, and 
these generous people bought two one-hundred-dollar Chau- 
tauqua Institution bonds as a nucleus of the required sum, 
which will soon be made up if each ’87 graduate sends 
$1.00 to Miss Cornelia Adéle Teal, Chautauqua, New York. 

The ’87 celebration began with the march to the Amphi- 
theater on Baccalaureate Sunday. On Monday afternoon 
the Society of the Hall in the Grove received the ’87s in 
Alumni Hall, Mrs. Frank Russell, wife of the late president 
of the Class, being in the receiving line. On Tuesday after- 
noon occurred the annual election of officers, and in the 
evening, when all the other classes were entertaining their 
friends in the class houses and in Alumni Hall, the ’87s 
offered their hospitality in the Hall of Philosophy under 
the Athenian Watch Fires. The presence of Mrs. Isabella 
M. Alden, “Pansy,” after whom the class was named, added 
a special touch of charm and distinction to the gathering. 

On Wednesday, Recognition Day, the pansy-decorated 
banner led the class in the procession, and with it a new 
Silver Anniversary banner given by Mrs. Pratt of Sedalia, 
Missouri, the maker and donor of the original banner. The 
eleven members who never had passed the Gate and the 
Arches had the pleasure at this time of enjoying this 
privilege. At the close of the oration in the Amphitheater 
a photograph was taken of the ’87s and their guests for 
the occasion, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, Miss Kate F. Kimball, 
and Mr. Earl Barnes, the speaker of the day. At the ban- 
quet in the evening the ’87s had the honor of following 
into the dining room the Pioneer Class of ’82 who received 
the newcomers with a welcoming flourish of their hatchets 
and an amiable war-whoop. Dr. Charles Roads of Shen- 
andoah, Pennsylvania, responded happily to the toast, “The 
Class of ’87; its Twenty-fifth Anniversary.” 
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In spite of the previous evening’s festivities a goodly 
number of the class met at breakfast on the balcony of the 
Colonnade Building the next morning. The guests of honor 
were Bishop Vincent, Dr. George E. Vincent, Miss Kate 
F. Kimball, Mrs. Frank Russell, and Mr. and Mrs. Adrian 
McCoy. The place cards were the gift of an ’87, Mrs. 
Roop of Wilmington, Delaware. Clever toasts added to the 
pleasure of the meeting, and Chancellor Vincent gave cor- 
dial congratulations. On Friday afternoon ’87 gave a re- 
ception to honor itself in honoring Mrs. Alden, “Pansy.” 

Saturday, August 17, at 3:30 was the anniversary of 
the actual giving of diplomas to ’87 in the Hall of Philos- 
ophy, and it was natural that it should be celebrated in the 
same place at the same hour. A tiny Golden Gate which 
served as a part of the decorations a quarter of a century 
ago rested on the rostrum from which spoke Bishop Vin- 
cent, Miss Kate F. Kimball, Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith. 
The Chancellor dedicated the mosaic tablet which the class 
added to the flooring of the Hall, Rev. G. R. Allen offered 
prayer, “Pansy” addressed a word to her constituents, and 
other 87s and descendants of ’87s made contributions to the 
program which showed the talent inherent in the class. 

Best of all the inspiring meetings of the week was the 
Quiet Hour held in the class room in Alumni Hall on the 
Sunday evening which preceded the day of parting. Its 
spirit followed the members to their homes, filling them 
with renewed zeal and enthusiasm to work for Chautauqua. 
To every ’87 who passed through this week of splendid 
experiences, the class motto, “Neglect not the gift that is 
in thee,” will have a wider, a more complete meaning than it 
ever has had before. 

— 
ANNIVERSARY OF 1888 NEXT YEAR 

The members of the Class of ’88 are laying plans for 
a notable reunion at Chautauqua next year. They are ar- 
ranging for correspondence with a wide circle of older 
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readers, and the number of those still active in Chautauqua 
work indicates that much enthusiasm may be developed. 


= 
’98’s OFFERING 

Never in recent years has a Chautauqua summer been 
so fruitful in gifts, and never before has so much in- 
genuity been displayed. The C. L. S. C. book scholarship 
mentioned in another paragraph is an entirely new idea and 
one worthy of infinite repetition by circles, individuals, 
classes, groups of any sort. The Class of ’98 also did a 
beautiful and thoughtful act in presenting a sum of money 
to the Hall of the Christ for the purchase of pictures. 


= 


1903'S TABLET 
Next year is to see 1903's decennial, and the class is 
to celebrate by putting in its tablet. The necessary sum has 
been gathered except for a few dollars which Miss Evelyn 
Dewey, 146 East 36th Street, New York City, will be glad 
to receive from belated donors. 


=— 


1913 TO THE FORE 

1913 is now the Senior Class. It is a class of vigor which 

will live up to the best traditions and its own high ideals. 
The summer of its Junior year it spent happily. Some jorty 
members were on the grounds—a goodly number for the 
year before graduation—and thirty-five fell into line on 
Recognition Day. There were sundry pleasant meetings 
with various drawing attractions. Best of all, the class 
stands well in its obligations. Already it has paid its Aluiani 
Hall assessment of $100 and it has so large a sum toward its 
tablet that it felt justified in having the design submitted 
and in ordering the tablet which will be laid and dedicated 
next year. Its banner was presented by Mrs. Wilkinson, a 
Louisiana member of the class. 
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1914'S ACTIVITIES 

The Dickens Class again enjoyed the balcony breakfast 
which has come to be one of the pleasantest of the summer’s 
happenings. The banner committee reported a good start 
toward the making of the permanent banner. The decoration 
of the corner in the class room in Alumni Hall was con- 
tinued this year by the addition of a valuable set of the 
original “Phiz” illustrations of “Nicholas Nickleby.” These 
cuts were framed and presented to the class by a member of 
enthusiasm and good taste who also made contributions to 
the practical needs of the room. The class china closet and 
silver chest had further additions, too, from other public- 
spirited ’14s. 


= 
CLASS OF IQI5 
The “Jane Addams” Class rallied a surprising number 
of adherents this summer. Their president, Professor 


Arthur H. Gilbert, was not able to meet with them fre- 
quently on account of his onerous duties as head of Chau- 
tauqua’s fine new School of Agriculture, but he cheer- 
fully gave his sanction to all class undertakings. The class 
held an informal tea at the invitation of Mrs. English, one 
of the vice-presidents, and at a subsequent meeting Dr. 
Ingram of Pittsburgh gave a most interesting account of a 
circle which he represents and of which he was leader dur- 
ing the absence of its president, Miss Corinne Blakeslee. 
The class voted a hearty message of thanks to Miss Blakes- 
lee who is undertaking the embroidering of the’banner, and 
to Miss Nye who is responsible for its design. The co- 
operative spirit of many of these “Jane Addams” Chautau- 
quans was shown by Miss Nye’s gift of laurel this surmmer 
used as a banner decoration and sprigs are promised for 
another year by Miss Blakeslee. Mrs. Hannan of Hart- 
ford, Conn., took pains to sent a beautiful watercolor ot a 
laurel blossom for the guidance of the banner committee 
and promises to send a supply of these leaves from her 

















Recognition Day Procession at Chautauqia, New York Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, 
Marshal of the Day, corducting to the Amphitheater, between rows of gradu- 


ates, Chancellor John H. Vincent and Mr. Earl Barnes, orator of the day, 
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own garden next year. A class picnic at Prof. Gilbert's 
farm was in prospect even up to the end of the season in 
case the weather should prove propitious. The class 
treasury was reported in promising condition and eager 
members craved the privilege of adding their share to help. 
It was felt that 1915 could have an even better time next 
year by laying their plans early and enjoying more of each 
other’s society, so their fertile brains may be counted upon 
for another year. 


= 


THE CLASS OF I916 
It was a good name to start with, the “Internationals,” 
by which the new C. L. S. C. Class of 1916 characterized 
themselves. The world-spirit was abroad this summer, and 
the Continental European Year with which these “Inter- 
nationals” began their career as Chautauquans seemed 
readily to find an answering response. Moreover, this class 


elected their president, Rev. John D. McBride of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, with a spontaneity which showed intui- 
tions of the right sort, for they found him a true ‘inter- 
national,” eager to make the influence of the class as wide- 
spread as possible. One member from England and another 
from Germany seemed to set a seal upon the determination 
of the class to secure a finer appreciation of their friends 
across the seas, and the committee on a class banner settled 
upon the happy device of the world surmounted by an eagle, 
suggestive of America’s share in that energetic company of 
international birds which will sooner or later scream for 
brotherhood in many different keys. The members of the 
class made their first bow to the Chautauqua world on 
Rally Day when they joined in the reception held in the 
Hall of Philosophy to the many local C. L. S. C. Reading 
Circles represented at Chautauqua. At subsequent gather- 
ings, officers were elected, and plans for a permanent class 


banner discussed. Mr. C. E. Dryden of Elberton, Georgia, 
6 
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who had so successfully achieved the arrangements for the 
first banner was elected chairman of the banner committee 
to consider and report later. A special reception to the 
class was given them by their own room-mates in Alumni 
Hall, where all the C. L. S. C. Classes find a home, 1916’s 
room-mates being the Classes of 1892, 1900, and 1908. 
Friendly fellowship grew apace with all these attentions and 
a number of the class who expected to read the course alone, 
gladly enlisted in a plan for an occasional “Round Robin” 
letter to enable them to compare notes with others regarding 
their enjoyment of the course. The plan was in pursuance 
of a scheme devised some years ago by Miss Una B. Jones 
of Stittville, New York, of the Class of ’08, and tested most 
successfully by other classes. Any who would like to learn 
more about the plan can write to Miss Jones, who will 
gladly put them in touch with some of their classmates. The 
members were eager to pay their share toward their charm- 
ing room in Alumni Hall, so cosily furnished by the earlier 
classes and agreed to send some contribution to the treasurer, 
Mrs. W. H. Wolcott, Norfolk, Virginia, during the year. 
Many promptly contributed a dollar each, while others left 
with the treasurer a reminder that she might count on them 
later in the year. The class was also profoundly interested 
in the plan being worked out by other classes by which each 
places a tablet in the floor of the Hall of Philosophy. This 
not only forms a unique and historic decoration but the 
amount raised for the purpose, one hundred dollars, helps 
to pay for the beautiful bunlding itself. As the “Inter- 
nationals” will number several thousands and_ every 
one who comes to Chautauqua is eager to give a little, the 
class obligations are easily met, and enthusiasts can readily 
communicate with the treasurer. The members chose a class 
emblem to be used for decoration on important occasions, 
and the holly was selected as being widely distributed in 
this country and Europe and most friendly in its associa- 
tions. Altogether 1916 faces the future with a helpful spirit. 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


Pendragon came in with a bundle of pictures and 
passed them about the table. “Here are some of the sum- 
mer scenes at Chautauqua, New York,” he said. “The 
Institution make a point of having new groups and build- 
ings taken every year so that the increasing activities of 
each season may be recorded.” “What is the latest build- 
ing?” asked the Man Across the Table. “The Memorial 
Studio in honor of Mr. Sherwood who gave more than 
twenty years of his life to the music work of Chautauqua 
was dedicated this year, and the Old First Night offering 
was devoted to it.” “How attractive it is,” exclaimed some 
one who never had been to Chautauqua, gazing at the photo- 
graph. “It is, indeed,” retorted some one who had. “How 
I should like to see it all!” sighed the Anxious One. “I can 
suggest a substitute,” said the one who had been there. 
“What is it?” cried a chorus. “You know those machines 
that project postcards on a screen? Well, if you send a dollar 
or two to the Chautauqua Book Store they will send you post- 
card views of all parts of the grounds, of all the buildings and 
of countless scenes and groups which will make the life of 
the Assembly season thoroughly vivid to you.” “What a 
grand idea!” cried an eager little woman. “I am a country 
teacher and I have been longing for something that would 
help me draw to the schoolhouse not only the children but 
their fathers and mothers and big brothers and sisters. 
This will make a splendid evening’s entertainment, and I 
can tell them all about my trip.” 

Another delegate took up the word. “I am a teacher in 
a small town,” she said, “and I was like the last speaker, rack- 
ing my brain for something that would center the community 
interest in the schoolhouse. Ie seemed such a splendid 
chance to do something if one could only find the right 
thing.” “That’s just my situation,” “And mine,” “And 
mine,” murmured a chorus of voices. “What did you do? 
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What did you find?” “I found the C. L. S. C. course, and 
when I had worked out its possibilities I assure you I was 
the happiest woman alive!” “Tell us what you did?” 
“I sent word home by all the children that I wanted 
all their fathers and mothers to come to the schoolhouse 
on Saturday evening. They came, enough to fill the room. 
We had some music, and then I told them about Bishop 
Vincent’s idea—how he wanted to help grown people to keep 
up with their children and to have more to think about than 
county gossip and the price of lard, and how the idea had 
proved itself good by the fact that more than half a million 
people had taken the Home Reading Course which the 
Chautauqua people have been laying out anew every year 
since 1878.” “What came next?” “Next I told them 
about the course—how you could take it a year at a 
time and get a certificate at the end of each year, and how 
at the end of four years you got a diploma. They were 
immensely interested by that time—” “And then you passed 
around the books?” “Yes, sister started the set down the 
room, while I talked about them.” “Did they seem to like the 
notion?” “Far beyond my expectation. Mrs. Baumgarten’s 
people came from Germany and she and her relatives wanted 
to begin ‘Home Life in Germany’ right off, and when I told 
them that Mr. Bestor’s first article in the September Maga- 
zine was about the Kaiser she told me to put her name down 
at once.” “Were there some French people to show the 
same interest in the French book and series?” “No, but 
it happened that we had just been studying about France 
in the geography class at school and the children had been 
talking about it at home, and so when the parents learned 
that there was a book in which they could read French 
literature in translation and a Magazine series that would 
have about 250 pictures of Paris in it they were perfectly 
charmed.” “Did they take to the other two books?” “Some 
of them didn’t quite know what ‘Social Progress’ meant 
but when I explained it to them they thought it was a great 
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topic. As for Dr. Powers’s book on art, it was hard to keep 
it moving along, everybody was so greedy to examine it.” 
“I suppose forming a circle was the next step.” “We went 
about it very informally. I explained to them my idea—that 
we should all read the prescribed amount at home and then 
should come together one evening in the week and talk 
about it among ourselves, and once in a while get in the 
clergyman or Dr. Armstrong or Lawyer Bentley from the 
county seat to give us a little lecture on special points.” 
“They liked the notion, did they?” “It seemed to be just 
what they’d been waiting for. Sister took down the names 
that night and most of them brought the money on Monday 
and she sent for the books immediately, and next Wednes- 
day evening she'll give them out at our first meeting. 
Our clergyman has joined, too, and he’s going to give us a 
talk and I am to go through the first instalment of work 
with them so that making a beginning will not seem too 
hard.” “How very nice that your pastor has joined!” 
“He’s taking the greatest interest. You see our community 
is sparsely settled and his church is really in the next town 
so we don’t see much of him, but he says that if he can 
have the schoolhouse every other Sunday he will hold a 
Chautauqua Vesper Service—you know you can get the leaf- 
lets free by writing to the office at Chautauqua—and the first 
one is to be next Sunday.” “So your schoolhouse is a busy 
social center right off.” “Yes, indeed, and I’m more than 
grateful to Chautauqua for helping me to a solution of the 
problem.” 


7 
Cc. LL. S&S. C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 
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C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Openinc Day—October 1. SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second 
Special Sunpay — November Sunday. 

second Sunday. INTERNATIONAL Pgace Day— 
Miton Day—December 9. May 18. 
Coutece Day — January, last SpeciaL SuNDAY—JULY, second 

Thursday. ‘i Day — August 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first 
SpecraL SuNpAY—February, sec- Tuesday. 

ond Sunday. Sr. Paut’s Day--Aucust, second 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR 


NOVEMBER 


FIRST WEEK—OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 5 
“Paris of the Crusades” (THe CHAUTAUQUAN, “Reading Jour- 
ney in Paris,” II.) 
“Early French Lyrics and Romances” (Smith’s “Spirit of 
French Letters,” Chapter II.) 
SECOND WEEK—NOVEMBER 5-12 
“Armand Falliéres, the French President. Government by 
Parliament.” (THe CHAUTAUQUAN, “European Rulers.” II.) 
“Mid-Century Economic Changes on the Continent ;” “Political 
Reform in England to 1832;” “The Growth of English Democracy 
from 1832 to the Present Day” (Ogg’s “Social Progress in Con- 
temporary Europe,” Chapters VIII, IX, X.) 
THIRD WEEK—NOVEMBER 12-19 
“Popular Government in Germany and Northern Europe;” 
“Popular Government in the Romance Countries” (Ogg, Chapters 
XI and XII.) 
FOURTH WEEK—NOVEMBER 19-26 
“Popular Government in Eastern Europe;” “The Rule of the 
People in Switzerland” (Ogg, Chapters XIII XIV.) 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
Nore. The World Almanac, price 25 cents, postage 10 cents, is full of useful 
statistical information. 
FIRST WEEK—OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 5 
1. Explanation. “The Feudal System” (Adams in “Andover Re- 
view,” Vol. VII; Adams’s “Civilization during the Middle 
Ages” and “Growth of the French Nation;” Emerton’s 
“Mediaeval Europe,” and “Introduction to the Middle Ages,” 
Chap. XV; Hallam’s “Middle Ages;” Duruy’s “History of 
France” and “Middle Ages.”) 
2. Composite Story. “The Crusades.” (Develop under topics 
“Causes ;’ “Council of Clermont:” “Peter the Hermit, Walter 
the Penniless and the First Crusade;” “The Latin Kingdom 
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of Jerusalem;” “St. Bernard and the Second Crusade;” “Fall 
of Jerusalem;” “Richard the Lion-Hearted, Frederick I, 
Philip Augustus and the Third Crusade;” “Jaffa and the Fourth 
Crusade;” “Venice, Zara, Constantinople and the Fifth Cru- 
sade ;” “The Latin Empire of Constantinop!e;” “Louis IX and 
the Eighth and Ninth Crusades;” “Results of the Crusades.” 
See Cox’s “The Crusades ;” histories of France, England and 
Germany; Archer and Kingsford’s “Kingdom of Jerusalem ;” 
Chronicles of the Crusades,” Bohn translation; “Chronicles” 
of Villehardouin and De Joinville in the Everyman series; 
Pears’s “The Fall of Constantinople ;” Gray’s “The Children’s 
Crusade ;” Adams’s “Civilization during the Middle Ages.”) 

Book Review. Scott’s “Talisman.” 

Recitation. “Richard’s Lament” (Smith’s “Spirit of French 
Letters,” p. 18.) 

Character Study. “Philip Augustus” as portrayed in James’s 
“Philip Augustus.” 

Map Study. “The Paris of Philip Augustus.” 

Reading. ‘Character of Saint Louis” from De Joinville (“Chron- 
icles” in Everyman series or extracts in Smith’s “Spirit of 
French Letters.” ) 

Reading. “A Crusader’s Song” (Smith, p. 21.) 

Roll Call. “Gothic Architecture.” Illustrated by blackboard 
drawings or by photographs (Parker’s “Introduction to Gothic 
Architecture” or “A. B. C. of Gothic Architecture” or “Con- 
cise Glossary of Gothic Architecture.”) 

Quiz on the historical allusions in the “Ballad of Old-Time 
Ladies” (Smith, p. 25.) 
Reading. Selections from “Aucassin and Nicoléte.” 

SECOND WEEK—NOVEMBER 5-I2 

Composite Summary of Mr. Bestor’s article in this number. 

Book Review of Dawbarn’s “France and the French.” 

Debate between a royalist and a republican, one supporting 
either the Orleanist or the Bonapartist pretender and the other 
supporting the existing government. 

Map Study and Historical Skeich of the buildings mentioned in 
Mr. Bestor’s article. 

Roll Call. Definitions of all unusual words in Chapters VIII, 
IX, X of Ogg’s “Social Progress in Contemporary Europe.” 
Talk. “Tarifi Policies of the Chief European Countries Today” 
(Articles of respective countries in encyclopedias; articles 
listed under “Tariff” in “Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature ;” Lowell’s “Governments and Parties of Contemporary 

Furope.”) 

Paper. “Inter-relation of improved transportation facilities and 
economic and industrial advance.” 

Reading of selections from one of Burke’s speeches. 

Book Review. Webb’s “Socialism and Individualism.” 

THIRD WEEK—NOVEMBER 12-19 

Summary. “Europe’s Parliaments (see “Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature,” sub-titles ‘Parliament,’ ‘National As- 
sembly,’ etc. under ‘England,’ France,’ etc.) 

Talk. “Personal Rulership” (Connect with Mr. Ogg’s Chapter 
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XI, Mr. Bestor’s article on the Kaiser in the September 
CHAUTAUQUAN and with “Germany under a Strenuous Em- 
peror,” World’s Work, February, 1901; “Personal Government 
in Germany,” Contemporary, July, 1904; “Personal Influence of 
the Kaiser on German Public Life,” July, 1902.) 

3. Reading from Holly’s “German Epics Retold.” 

4. Book Review. Renwick’s “Finland Today” with reading of pas- 
sages about the political, social, economic and industrial situa- 
tions. 

5. Recitation from the “Kalevala” or the “Fridthiof Saga.” 

6. Readings from the French writers on Republicanism (Extracts 
in Smith’s “Spirit of French Letters,” Chap, VIII and in 
“Library of the World’s Best Literature.” 

7. Composite Description. “The French Republic” (Connect Ogg, 
Chap. XII with Mr. Bestor’s article in this number, and rein- 
force with Dawbarn, Bodley’s “France,” and George’s “France 
in the 20th Century.”) 

8. Quiz on Trevelyan’s “Garibaldi and the Making of Italy.” 

9. Newspaper Report. Hunt up account of the establishment of the 
Portuguese Republic in files of contemporary newspapers. 
FOURTH WEEK—NOVEMBER 19-26 
1. Character Study. “Emperor Francis Joseph” (Sir Horace Rum- 
bold’s “Francis Joseph and His Times;” Francis H. Palmer’s 
“Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Country;” J. P. Ma- 
haffy’s “Francis Joseph, His Life and Times;” Geoffrey 
Drage’s “Austro-Hungary;” R. Archibald’s “The Whirlpool of 
Europe, Austro-Hungary and the Habsburgs ;” Lowell’s “Gov- 
ernments and Parties in Continental Europe,” Vol. II, Chaps. 

VIII, IX, X.) 

2. Book Review. Woods’s “Danger Zone of Europe.” 

3. Paper. “Direct Primaries and Initiative and Referendum.” (Gal- 
breath’s “Initiative and Referendum,” published gratis by Ohio 
State Library, Columbus; Talbot's “Initiative and Referendum,” 
10c, published by Wisconsin Free Library, Madison; Boyle’s 
Initiative and Referendum,” 30 cents; Fannings’s “Selected Ar- 
ticles on Direct Primaries;” references under “Primaries” in 
“Readers’s Guide to Periodical Literature.”) 

4. Composite Summary of Skrine’s “True Democracy versus Gov- 
ernment by Factions.” 

Debate. “Resolved that the direct election of serators is de- 
sirable in our state.” 

6. Songs. Swiss yédel songs. 


TRAVEL CLUB 

Travel clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “Paris,” 

latest edition. A large map of Paris and a pocket atlas of Paris and 

the vicinity may be had of the Book Store, Chautauqua, N. Y., for 

80 cents each. Every member should do her best to contribute 

photographs, postcaris, pictures in books, and any interesting 

Paris mementoes she may have to a general collection which should 
be on exhibition at each meeting. 

FIRST WEEK 
1. Explanation. “The Feudal System” (Adams in “Andover Re- 
view,” Vol. VII; Adams’s “Civilization during the Middle 
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Ages” and “Growth of the French Nation;” Emerton’s 
“Mediaeval Europe,” and “Introduction to the Middle Ages,” 
Chap. 1XV; Haillam’s “Middle Ages;” Duruy’s “History of 
France” and “Middle Ages.”) ' 

Talk. “Growth and Centralized Power in France from Hugh 
Capet to Louis IX (Duruy’s “History of France.”) 

Book Review of Valentine’s “The Knight's Ransom,” 

Map Talk. “France in Hugh Capet’s Time.” 

Paper. “History and Description of the Palace on the Cité” 
( Baedeker under “Palais de Justice ;” Hare’s “Paris;” Haynie’s 
“Paris Past and Present;” Martin’s “Stones of Paris.”) 

Chalk Talk. “Characteristics of Romanesque Architecture” 
(Fergusson’s “History of Architecture” and “Illustrated Hand- 
book of Architecture.” ) 

SECOND WEEK 

Roll Call. “Events of Louis VI’s Reign” (Duruy.) 

Composite Siory. “The Crusades” (Develop under topics 
“Causes:” “Council of Clermont;” “Peter the Hermit, Walter 
the Penniless and the First Crusade;” “The Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem;” “St. Bernard and the Second Crusade;” “Fall 
of Jerusalem;” “Richard the Lion-Hearted, Frederick I, 
Philip Augustus and the Third Crusade ;” “Jaffa and the Fourth 
Crusade;” “Venice, Zara, Constantinople;” “Louis IX and 
the Eighth and Ninth Crusades;” “Results of the Crusades.” 
See Cox’s “The Crusades ;” histories of France, England and 
Germany; Archer and Kingsford’s “Kingdom of Jerusalem ;” 
“Chronicles of the Crusades,” Bohn translation; “Chronicles” 
of Villehardouin and De Joinville in the Everyman series; 
Pears’s “The Fall of Constantinople ;” Gray’s “The Children’s 
Crusade ;” Adams’s “Civilization during the Middle Ages.”) 

Book Review. Scott's “Talisman.” 

Recitation, “Richard’s Lament” (Smith’s “Spirit of French 
Letters,” p. 18.) 

Character Study. “Philip Augustus” as portrayed in James’s 
“Philip Augustus.” 

Map Study. “The Paris of Philip Augustus.” 

Synopsis of Dumas’ “Tour de Nesle.” 

THIRD WEEK 

Quz. “Details of Gothic Architecture.” Illustrated by drawings 
or photographs (Parker’s “Introduction to Gothic Architec- 
ture,” or “A. B. C. of Gothic Architecture,” or “Concise Glos- 
sary of Gothic Architecture.”) 

Descriptive Talk. “Notre Dame” (Baedeker; Victor Hugo's 
“Notre Dame de Paris ;” Viollet-le-Duc’s “Description of Notre 
Dame de Paris.”) 

Reading from Villehardouin’s “Chronicles.” 

Book Review of Hale’s “In His Name” or de Witt’s “Dames of 
High Estate.” 

Readings from the “Romance of the Rose” or from some of the 
fabliaux of this period (Smith's “Spirit of French Letters.”) 

Recitation. “A Crusader’s Song” (Smith, page 21.) 

FOURTH WEEK 
Roll Call. “Events of Louis IX’s Reign” (Duruy.) 
Character Sketch. “St. Louis” (De Joinville’s “Chronicles.”) 
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Map Talk. “St. Louis’s Institutions” (Quinze-Vingts, Sorbonne, 
Monasteries, etc. See Martin, Hare, Baedeker, etc.) 

Debate as to which was the greater monarch, Philip Augustus 
or Louis IX. 

Description. “Sainte Chapelle” (Baedeker; Hare; Violette-le- 
Duce’s “Dictionary of French Architecture.”) 

Reading from De Joinville. 

Book Review of Davis’s “Falaise of the Blessed Voice.” 


= 


FICTION BASED ON FRENCH HISTORY 
Eleventh Century—The Knight's Ransom, L. Valentine. 
Twelfth Century—The Albigenses, C. R. Maturin. 
The Rose of Typhames Abbey, A. de Gobineau. 
ri Sir Raoul de Broc and His Son Tristan, G. A. 
Poole. 
4 “8 In His Name, E. E. Hale. 
= 7 Dames of High Estate, Mme. de Witt. 
Thirteenth Century—Philip Augustus, G. P. R. James. 
Julio, Mrs. Webb. 


= 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON NOVEMBER 
READING 
EUROPEAN RULERS. CHAPTER II, “ARMAND FALLIERES, THE FRENCH 
PRESIDENT” 

1. What is the present condition of the Third Republic? 2. How 
many constitutions have there been since the Revolution? 3. Speak 
of the origin of the present constitution. 4. Say something of the 
personality of Falliéres. 5. What are the regulations concerning 
the French presidency? 6, What are the president's powers? 7. How 
are they limited? 8. What are his duties? 9. What is Maine’s com- 
ment on the office of president? 10. What has been the history of 
the holders of the office? 11. What have been some of the enemies 
of the Third Republic? 12. What is the public attitude toward the 
“Pretenders?” 13. How is the Parliament made up? 14. Describe 
the Chamber of Deputies. 15. In what respects are some of the 
current impressions concerning the French mistaken? 16. Give ex- 
amples of the centralization of the French government. 17. Speak 
of the political parties. 18. Explain how the French government is 
a “government by Parliament.” 


Ya 4" - & 


A READING JOURNEY IN PARIS. CHAPTER IT, “PARIS OF THE CRUSADES” 

1. How great was Hugh Capet’s power? 2. Characterize the 
reign of Robert the Pious. 3. What three influences helped to 
bring about the 13th century? 4. Describe the Priory of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. 5. Who were Abélard and Héloise? 6. What com- 
pensation had Paris for not being a commune? 7. What was 
some of the building done by Louis VI? 8& What has been the 
history of the Church of St. Tulien-le-Pauvre? 9. What were some 
of the activities of Louis VIT? 10. How extensive was Philip Au- 
gustus’s encouragement of learning? 11. What public utilities did he 
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establish? 12. How was the river guarded? 13. What course was 
followed by Philip Auustus’s wall? 14. What was the condition of 
the streets? 15. Characterize Gothic architecture. 16. Describe 
Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle. 17. What work in Paris 
throws light upon Louis IX’s personal character? 


= 
SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. What are the meaning and the origin of the expression 
“A Roland for an Oliver?” 2. What is called “the Iliad of 
France?” 3. What was the “Truce of God?” 4. Who was called 
“the King of the Five Coffins?” 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON OCTOBER 
READINGS 


1. Duke of Lauenburg. 2. Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Denmark. 
3. That it is the resting place of Frederick Barbarossa (Red Beard), 
a 12th century emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

1. Scenes from the life of Sainte Geneviéve; the conversion 
of Clovis; preaching and martyrdom of Saint Denis; coronation of 
Charlemagne; scenes from the life of Jeanne Darc. 2. From the 
back, a small mirror in front of the upright warp reflecting the pro- 
gress of the design. The picture to be copied is fastened on the 
wall behind the workman. 

—_— 


BOOK SHELF EXHIBIT 
A practical example of what may be done by the local 
library to help Chautauqua readers was made by the Chau- 
tauqua Book Store during the summer. The list of sup- 
plementary books suggested in the Topical Outline was 
reproduced in fact, and visitors to the store could see just 
how a shelf made up of the books for the Continental Year 
and the books named in the bibliographies would look. 
Undoubtedly many librarians have been told about it and 
will adopt the idea. 
A NEW “PANSY” BOOK 
It will be a matter of interest to many Chautauquans that 
the author of “Four Girls at Chautauqua” has recently 
stated that the four girls referred to, who are now heads of 
families, have all been at Chautauqua this summer. Mrs. 
‘Alden adds that she is planning to publish a book next year 
in which she intends to record some of the impressions 
which Chautauqua has made upon them this year. 
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CLASS OF 1916—“INTERNATIONALS” 


Motto: “Knowledge maketh all mankind akin.” Emblem: The Globe sur- 
mounted by an Eagle. 

President, Rev. J. D. McBride, R. D. 4, Greensburgh, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Mr. C. E. Dryden, Elberton, Ga.; Rev. Judson Conklin, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Mr. Harry A. Hawkins, 373 W. 123d St., New York City; 
Miss Carrie E. Van Keuren, St. Augustine, fia.; Rev. Mr. Borrow, 
W. Va.; Miss Laura Brooks, Gardener, Mass.; Miss Maud Hotson, 
Park Hill, Ontario, Canada; Miss Vida M. Yanion, 1419 Buffale St., 
Franklin, Pa.; Miss Augusta, Dayton, Ohio. 

Secretary, Miss Mary C. Barnett, Crafton, Pa. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss M. H. Gibson, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. K. Wolcott, 41st St., and River View, Norfolk, Va. 


CLASS OF I915—"“JANE ADDAMS” 


Motto: “Life more Abundant.” Emblem: American Laurel. 

Honorary Member, Miss Jane Addams, Hull-House, Chicago. 

President, Prof. A. W. Gilbert, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. L. L, Sheldon, Norfolk, Va.; Rev. G. Grover Mills, 
Watertown, Mass.; Miss Elifare Muse, Albany, Ga.; Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne, London, England; Miss Grace B. Drake, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. 
E. J. Bengough, Toronto, Canada; Mr. J. M. King, South Pasadena, Cal.; 
Mrs. Shirley M. Engitea | Dallas, Texas; Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, 
Richmond, Va.; g, DBraggvilie, Mass.; Mrs. Percy 
Boynton, Chicago; Mrs. Pe, . Guernsey, Jr., Inde — Kan. 

Secretary, Miss Eliza Altsheler, 1218 Second St., Louisville, K 

Treasurer, Mr. A. E. Skinner, 189 — Main St., Westfield, N y. 

Trustee, Mrs. F. L, Gill, Flushing, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1914—‘DICKENS” 


Motto: “The voice of Time cries to man ‘Advance.’ " Emblem: Wild Rose. 
olor: Eton Blue. 

President, Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith, 23 Union Square, New York City. 

Firse Vice-president, Mrs. H. A. Deardourft Jamestown, N. 

Second Vice-president, Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson, Batts Corner, Farnham, 
Surrey, England. 

Third Vice-president, Miss Julia M. Elwin, Merrimacport, Mass. 

Fourth Vice-president, Mr. H. E. Cogswell, Indiana, Pa. 

Fifth Vice-president, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Paris, Ill. 

Secretary, Miss Alice E. Sanborn, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Dr. N. J. Lennes, Columbia University, New York City. 

Trustee, Mr. E. Allard Compton, Stephenville, Texas. 


CLASS OF 1913-——ATHENE” 


Motto: “Self reverence, self knowledge, self control. These three alone 
lead life to sovereign power.” Emblem: The Owl. 

President, Rev. W. E. Howard, 3323 Ward St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Honorary Vice-presidents, Mrs. W. L. Callahan, Japan; Mrs, C. F. Jeffs, 
Central America; Rev. Charles C. Walker, Siam. 

First Vice-president, Mrs, J. D. Wilkinson, Shreveport, 

Second Vice-president, Miss Selina M. Morris, Cleveland, “Bhio. 

Third Vice-president, Prof. F. C. Lockwood, Meadville, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. L. B. Cushman, North East, Pa. 

Fifth Vice-president, Mrs. Florence E. Ruek, Birmingham, Ala. 

Secretary, Miss Grace R. Cooper, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee, Rev. W. E. McKnight, West Grove, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1912—"SHAKESPEARE” 
Motto: To thine own self be true.” Emblem: Eglantine. 
President, Mr. Victor E. Rhodes, 58:2 Cates Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
First Vice-president, Mr. Alfred Edward Lavell, Norwich, Ontario, Canada. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. J. E. Robinson, Oil City, Pa. 
Third Vice-president, Mrs. S. F. Clark, Freeport, Pa. 
Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. W. O. Fuellhard, Endeavor, Pa. 
Treasurer, Mrs. S. F. Clark, Freeport, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Annette C. Hampsher, 5335 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Assistant Secretary, Miss Gratia B. Smith, Natchitoches, La. 
Trustee, Mr. J. E, Robinson, Oil City, Pa. 


CLASS OF apts-—"Leneomaew” 


Motto: “Act, act in the living present.” Emblem: The Young Hiawatha. 
President, Miss Mary E. Merington, 535 Massachusetts Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Vice-president, Miss Sara E. Martin, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Second Vice-president, Mrs. L. M. Chattin, Temple, "Texas. 

Third Vice-president, Mrs. R. L. Hutchinson, Huntington, W. Va. 
Fourth Myat ym Prof, L. L. Campbell, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Jackman, 99 Park Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
Trustee, Miss Phoebe Elliott, Savannah, Georgia. 


CLASS OF 1910—‘GLADSTONE” 


Motto: “Life is a great and noble calling.” Emblem: The Beech. 

President, Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Clifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr, Adelia Barber, 
New York; Mr. E, H. Blichfeldt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. Rose Henry, 
New York; Mrs. Mary C. Schulze, New York; Mr. John T. oo 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio; Mrs. W, L. Durr, Montgomery, Ala.; Miss G. Emily 
Reynolds, New York; Mrs, Cornelia M. Arnold, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Secretary, Mr, James Bird, 311 Wooster, St., Marietta, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Mr. J. J. McWilliams, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Trustee, Mr. J. B. Winters, Logansport, In 

Custodian of the Banner, Mrs. Fred Beckwith, Akron, Ohio. 


CLASS OF 1909—‘DANTE” 
President, Rev. William Geese Brown, Littleton, Mass. 
First Vice-president, Mrs, B. A. Allen, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. Thomas k. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Vice-president, Miss Lenora Cox, Bermuda Islands. 
Fourth he a an ay em Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Memphis, Tenn. 
Fifth Vice-president, Mrs. S. A. Peavey, Great Valley, N. Y. 
Sixth Vice-president, Mr. John L. Wheat, Louisville, Ky. 
Seventh Vice-president, Miss Adele E. Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass. 
Eighth Vice-president, Mrs, L. . Hunter, New York City. 
Ninth Vice-president, Mrs. e . Allen, Fostoria, Ohio. 
Tenth Vice-president, Mrs. Anna Dustin, Pittsfield, Ill. 
Eleventh Vice-president, Miss Carolyn Tufts, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Twelfth Vice-president, Miss Emma Blair, Pacific Coast. 
Thirteenth Vice-president, Mrs. Mary H. Waldron, Newburn, Tenn. 
Fourteenth Vice-president, Mrs. R. M, Clemson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. L. Ottaway, Westfield, N. Y. 
Treasurer and Trustee, Mr. C. B. Cover, Johnstown, Pa. 
Honorary Members, Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Mrs. 
Clara Z. Moore, New York City. 


CLASS OF 1908—"“TENNYSON” 


Motto: “To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” Emblem: The Red Rose. 

President, Professor S. A. Schmucker, West Chester, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Miss Una B. Jones, Stittville, N. Y.; Mr. H. P. Hartley, 
Beaver, Pa.; Miss Fannie E. Curtis, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Alice 
Holmes, Beaver, Pa.; Mrs. M. M. T. Runnels, Nipomo, Cal.; Mrs. Olive 
Arms Valenzuela, Concepcion, Chili. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Sarah E. Ford, 169 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Trustee, Rev. S. T. Willis, LL.D., 128: Union Ave., New York City. 


CLASS OF 1907—"“GEORGE WASHINOTON” 


Motto: “The aim of education is character.” Emblem: The Scarlet Salvia. 
President, Rev. Charles A. Clark, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

First Vice-president, Mrs. George W. Coblentz, Clarion, Pa. 

Second Vice-president, Miss Rannie Webster, Oil City., Pa. 

Third Vice-president, Mrs. J. C. B. Stivers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. C, E. Smith, Franklin, Pa. 

Fifth Vice-president, Mrs. P. A. Shackelford, Paris, Ky. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Marvin, 1490 Cohasset Ave., Lakewood, O. 
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CLASS OF 1906—‘“JOHN RUSKIN” 

Motto: ana F ’ light and seek knewledge must be always right.” Emblem: 
e Lily 
Honorary — Bishop W. F. Oldham, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Honorary Member, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 
President, Mrs. Theodore Hall, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
First Vice-president, Mr. Clifford B. LePage, Stamford, — 
Second Vice-president, Mr. J. H. Windsor, Brocton, 
Third Vice-president, Mrs. C. H, Russell, Toledo, Ohio. 
Fourth Vice-president, Mr. Allen Freehafer, Dayton, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer-Trustee, Miss Irena I. F. Roach, R. F. D. No. 3, Me 
chanicsville, N. Y 


CLASS OF 1905—THE COOMESORITANS” 
Motto: “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” Emblem: The Cosmos. 
Class Poet, Robert Browning. 
President, Dr. James A. Babbitt, Haverford, Pa. 
Vice-president, iss Eleanor McCready, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Evelyn Snead Barnett, Louisville, Ky. 


CLASS OF 1904—"“LEWIS MILLER” 

President, Rev. J. M. Howard, D.D., Waynesburg, Pa. 

Vice President at Large, Mrs. Helen M. Bullock, Elmira, N. Y. 

Vice-presidents, Mr. Francis Wilson, New York City; Mr. I. O. Pace, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mrs. Hortense P. Burke, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Louise C 
McCullough, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mr. Harry L. Markell, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Mrs, Katherine Hopkins Chapman, Selma, Ala.; Mrs. M. H. Cozzins, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Louise Nicholson, Arcola, Ill.; Mr. Scott Brown, 
South Bend, Ind.; Mrs. M. K. Walker, Meadville, Pa.; Mrs. 
Veirs, Urbana, III. 

Secretary, Mr. F. H. Cannon, Warren, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Miss Susie S. Parker, 1439 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trustee, Rev. J. M. Howard. 


CLASS OF s9eg—"quanran CENTURY” 
Motto: “What is excellent is _o— Emblem: The Cornflower. 
Honorary President, Mrs, Alice Hemenway, Providence, R. I. 
President, Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 23 Union Square, New York City. 
First Vice-president, Mrs. J. H. Wheeler, Union City, Pa. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. Martha C. Ford, Cleveland, O. 
Third Vice- ponent, Mrs. A. D. Nicholson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss da M. Quimby, East Orange, N. J. 
Treasurer, Mrs. i W. Clarke, New Castle, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1902—“THE ALTRURIANS” 
Motto: “Not for self but for all.” Emblem: Golden Glow. 
President, Mrs, Carlton Hillyer, 29017 West 80th St., Augusta, Ga. 
Vice-presidents, Dr. G. N. Luccock, Oak Park, Ill; Dr. E. L. Warren, 
Louisville, Ky.; Miss H. M. Brown, St. Louis, Mo.: Mrs. O. P. Norton, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Sarah A. Mulets, Norfolk, Neb.; Mrs. R. T. Thorne, 
Louisville, Ky.; Miss Emma Kay, New York City; Mrs. I. W. Holland, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio; Mrs. Jane Elliott Snow, Cleveland, , Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss Ella Caine, New Castle, Pa. 
Treasurer and Trustee, Mrs. Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, Ga. 


CLASS OF 1901—"“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 

Motto: “Light, Love, Life.” Emblem: The Palm. 

President, Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge, as | Park, New York City. 

Vice-presidents, Miss Mary C. Harrington, Griggsville ll.; Mrs. Mary Cullum, 
Meadville, Pa.; Rev. John H. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Clara 
Lawrence, Brooklyn, N. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stockton, Williamsburg, 
Ohio; Mrs. Elizabeth S. Schneucher, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Secretary, Miss —— Apperson Leech, Louisville, Ky. 

aero ~~ Miss Clara A > siaikowe, The Mohawk, 379 Washington Ave., Brook- 

New York. 
Qrenen 7" Mise Margaret A. Hackley, Georgetown, Ky. 
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“CLASS OF 1900—“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY” 
Motto: “Faith in the God of Truth; nape for the unfolding centuries; charity 
toward all endeavor.” “Licht, Liebe, Leben.” Emblem: Evergreen. 
President, Miss Mabel Campbell, 223 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. J. Preston Hall, Fredonia, N. Y.; Mrs. Hannah I. 
Shur, El Paso, Ill.; Mrs. C. O. Birdseye Goneen. N. Y.; Mrs. 
J. H. Montgomery, yoy Pa.; Mrs. R Bolt, St. Louis, Mo. 
Seevetiey and Treasurer, Miss Ella V. Ricker, State Normal School, Baltimore, 
aryland. 


CLASS OF 1899—“THE PATRIOTS” 
Motto: “Fidelity, Fraternity.” Emblem: The Flag. 
President, Mrs. S. R. Strong, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
First Vice-president, Mrs. J. A. Prendergast, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. E. E. Sparks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Willie Williams, 1517 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. V. Ritts, Butler, Pa. 
Trustee, Captain J. A. Travis, Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1898—‘“THE LANIERS” 
Motto: “The humblest life that lives may be divine.” Emblem: The Violet. 
President, Mrs. M. M. Findley, Franklin, Pa. 
First Vice-president, Mrs. E. 5. Watrous, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. R. P. Hopper, West Toronto, Canada. 
Third Vice-president, Miss Julia A. Wilmot, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. Isabella M. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
Fifth Vice-president, Miss Ella Scofield, Warren, Pa. 
Secretary, Mrs. F. M. Nichols, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Treasurer and Trustee, Miss Fannie B. Collins, Grand View, Ohio. 


CLASS oF 1897—“THE ROMANS” 
Motto: “Veni, Vidi, Vici.” Emblem: The Ivy. 
President, Mrs. Harriet M. Dunn, Brooklyn, Mich. 
Vice-president, Miss Mame E. Render, Antwerp, N. Y. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Anna M. Heilman, Greenville, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1896—“THE TRUTH SEEKERS” 


Motto: “Truth is eternal.” Emblems: The Forget-me-not, The Greek Lamp. 
President, Mrs. Margaret A. Seaton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vice-presidents, Miss Sarah E. Briggs, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Cynthia 

A. Butler, Pittsfield, Ill.; Mrs. ary Hogan Ludlum, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mrs. Frances Wood, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Miss Irene D. Galloway, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas; Mrs. C. E. Danforth, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. im D. 
Hamilton, Coraopolis, Pa.; Mrs. C. M. Lemon, Bedford, Ind.; Miss 
Mabel Fullagar, Pen Yan, N. Y.; George W. Peck, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mr. Sidney R. Miller, Union City, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Emily E. Birchard, 28 Penrose Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Trustee, Mr. John R. Connor, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1895—“THE PATHFINDERS” 
Motto: “The truth shall make you free.” Emblem: The Nasturtium. 
Honorary President, Mrs. George P. Hukgill, Franklin, Pa. 
President, Mrs. Robert A. Miller, 17 W. 45th St., New York City. 
First Vice-president, Mrs. E. H. Peters, Newark, N. 
Second Vice-president, Miss Frances M. Hazen, Chautauqua, = Ue 
Third Vice-president, Mrs. E. W. Sumner, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fourth Vice-president, Mr. Raymond M. Alden, Urbana, III. 
Secretary, Miss Catharine Lawrence, Brooklyn, ° 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Anna Jack, — h, Pa. 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. L. Ploss, Chautauqua, y 
Trustee, Miss Catharine Lawrence, Bettas N. Be 


CLASS OF 1894—“THE PHILOMATHEANS” 
Motto: “Ubi mel, ibi apes.” Emblem: The Clover. 
President, Rev. A. C. Ellis, Oil City, Pa. 
Vice-president, Rev. J. B. Countryman, Rochester, N. Y.; L. Monroe, 
Southport, Conn.; Mrs. J. W. Ralston, Chicago, iil.; ty I. M. Coble, 
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Dallas, Texas; Mr. James A. Moore, Allegheny, Pa.; Mrs. A. P. Clark, 
Zanesville, Ohio; Mrs. S. R. McClure, Braddock, Pa. 

ene ~ one. Treasurer, Miss Mary H. Gibson, 901 North Ave., Wilkins- 
ure, 

Trustee, Mrs. A. P, Clark, Zanesville, Ohio. 


CLASS OF 1893—“THE ATHENIANS” 


Motto: “Study to be what you wish to seem.” Emblem: The Acorn. 

President, Rev, M. D. Lichliter, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Dr. George E. Vincent, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. “7 5 
Ashton, Hamilton, Ohio; Mr. Henry Levy, Jamaica, N. Y.; Mr. 
Coonrod, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Mrs. oe Paul, Washington, D. C.; ‘ure 
H. C, Pharr, Berwick, La.; Mrs. Paden, New Concord, "Ohio; 
Mrs. J. H. Roblee, St. Louis, Mo.; Mis. yom Richards, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Fannie B. Wilson, Chicago, IIl.; ‘Miss a New York City: 
Mrs. G. W. Seymour, Westfield, N. Y.; Mrs, J. Matthews, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Secretary, Prof. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Julia H. Thayer, Sherman, N. Y. 

Trustee, Rev. M. H. Lichliter, St. Louis, Mo. 


CLass oF 1892—‘“coLuMBIA” 


Motto: “Seek and ye shall find.” Emblem: The Carnation. 

President, Mrs. Clara L. McCray, Bradford, Pa. 

First Vice-president, Mrs, Frank Beard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Second Vice-president, Miss Emeline Eaton, Southport, Conn. 

Third Vice-president, Mrs. Myra Conway, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. Eloise L. Cotton, Springfield, Mo. 

District Vice-presidents, Mrs. cane L. Hurlbut, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. M. N. 
High, Pittsbur h, Pa.; Miss Anna Kirtley, Marion, Ala.; Mrs. L. M. 
Beardsley, Derby, Conn.; Miss Harriet A. Bowen, Fall River, Mass. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Lillian B. Clarke, Andover, N. Y. 

Trustee, Mr. W. J. Booth, Titusville, Pa. 


CLASS oF 1891—“THE OLYMPIANS” 


Motto: “So run that ye may obtain.” Emblem: The Laurel and the 
White Rose. 

President, Mrs. George T. Guernsey, Independence, Kan. 

First Vice-president, Mrs. John R. Watts, Baldwinsville, Mass. 

Second Vice-president, Mrs. P. K. Abrams, Monongahela, Pa. 

Third Vice-president, Miss M. E. Chapman, Concord, N. C. 

Secretary, Mrs. Lillian L. Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. 

Treasurer, Miss Marie Daniels, New Britain, Conn. 

Trustee, Mrs. George T. Guernsey, Independence, Kan. 


CLASS oF 1890—‘“THE PIERIANS” 

Motto: “Redeeming the time.” Emblem: The Tuberose. 
President, Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin, American Institute of Sacred Liter- 

ature, Chicago, Ill. 
First Vice-president, Mrs. Emma G. Martin, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. E. T. Hopkins, Faust, 
Third Vice-president, Mrs. E. T. Unger, Petersburg, Ohio. 
Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. A. St. J. Hitchcock, Hartford, Conn. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, Ohio. 
Trustee, Mr. Z. L. White, Columbus, Ohio. 
Custodian of Banner, Mrs. Charlotte Ward, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1889—“THE ARGONAUTS” 
Motto: “Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than unused 
gold.” Emblem: The Daisy. 
President, Rev. W. A. Hutchison, Pontoosue, Iil. 
Honorary Vice-presidents, Mrs. Jennie R. Hawes, Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. Charles 
Douglass, New York. 
First Vice-president, Mrs. James A. Leech, Louisville, Ky. 
Second Vice-president, Rev. J. C. Rudisill, Columbus, Ohio. 
Third Vice-president, Mrs. J. F. Griffith, Chicago, III. 
Fourth Vice-president, Mr. Sidney F. Daily, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary, Miss E. Louise Savage, 27 Rowley St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Dora F. Emery, Greenville, Pa. 
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Treasurer, Mrs, S. Hamilton Day, Little Valley, N. Y. 
Historian, Mrs. Lucy T. Smelzer, Albany, N. Y. 
Trustee, Rev. S. Hamilton Day, Little Valley, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1888—‘“THE PLYMOUTH ROCK” 
Motto: “Let us be seen by our deeds.” Emblem: The Geranium. 
President, Rev. A, E. Dunning, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-president, Rev. D. a Martin, Corry, Pa. 
Second Vice-president, Mr. S. C, Johnson, Tulsa, Okla. 
Third Vice-president, Thomas Bailey Lovell, LL.D., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fourth Vice-president, Mr. C. P. Collins, Tulsa, Okla. 
Fifth Vice-president, Mrs. J. Watson Selvage, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sixth Vice-president, Mr. Arthur D, Horton, Wellsville, Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss Thankful M. Knight, Hancock, N. Y. 
Treasurer and Class Trustee, Mr. Russell L. Hall, New Canaan, Conn. 












































CLass oF 1887—‘“THE PANSY” 

Motto: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” Emblem: The Pansy. 

Honorary President, Mrs. isabella M. Alden (“Pansy”), West Green Street, 
Urbana, Ill. 

President, Mr. H. E. Barrett, Syracuse, N. Y. 

First Vice-president, Miss Cornelia Adele Teal, California. 

Second Vice-president, Mr. W. G, Lightfoote, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Third Vice-president, Mrs. James A. Piatt, Tunkhannock, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. Carrie P. Griffings, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Fifth Vice-president, Hon. Jas. A. Steese, Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 

Sixth Vice-president, Mr. W. B, Wickens, Brantford, Canada. 

Secretary, Miss Anna T. Lincoln, Wilmington, Del. 

Treasurer, Miss Letitia Flocker, Evergreen Road, N. S., R. F. D., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Assistant Treasurer, Miss Janette Wright, 1254 Goe Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Trustees for Scholarship Fund, Miss Cornelia Adele Teal, Box 127, Chautauqua; 
Miss L. Adell Clapp, Miss Mary L. Stanley, Chautauqua, N. Y 

Trustee, Mr. Frederick Bostwick, New Haven, Conn. 


CLASS OF 1886—‘“‘THE PROGRESSIVES” 


Motto: “We study for light to bless with light... Emblem: The Astor. 

President, Miss Sara M. Soule, Soule College, Dodge City, Kansas. 

First Vice-president, Dr. G. W. Gerwig, 725 Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second Vice-president, Dr. Eli H. Long, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Third Vice-president, Miss Etta Bartholomew, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-president, Miss Currier. 

Fifth Vice-president, Dr. W. A. Longnecker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary, Miss Effie Danforth, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary V. Rowley, 44 Collamer Ave., East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. A. Travis, 1008 Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Trustee, Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Allegheny, Pa. 

Class Poet, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. 


CLASS OF 1885—‘“THE INVINCIBLES” 
Motto: “Press on, reaching after those things which are before.” Emblem: 
The Heliotrope. 
President, Mrs. Charles Hinckley, Delhi, N. Y. 
Vice-president, Mrs. M. L. Ensign, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs, T. J. Bentley, Springboro, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1884—‘“THE IRREPRESSIBLES” 


Motto: “Press forward; he conquers who wills.” Emblem: The Goldenrod. 

President, Rev. William D. Bridge, Orange, N. J. 

Vice-president Emeritus, Mrs. John D. Park, Covington, Ky. 

First Vice-president, Mrs. J. N. Bolard, Independence, Kan. 

Second Vice-president, Mrs. M. McNaughton, Charleroi, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. William D. Bridge, Orange, N. J. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. F. A. Kinsley, 461 Ashland Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Trustees, Rev. William D. Bridge, Orange, N. J.; Miss M. E. Young, Dela- 
ware, Ohio; Mrs. C. P. Matthews, Mrs. L. E. Wilcox, Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; Mrs. R. B. Powers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CLASS OF 1883—‘“THE VINCENTS” 
Motto: Step by step we gain the heights.” Emblem: The Sweet Pea. 
President, Mrs. Thomas Alexander, Franklin, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Ann C. Hitchcock, Burton, Ohio. 
Treasurer, Miss M. J. Perrine, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CLAss OF 1882—‘“THE PIONEERS” 
Motto: “From height to height.” Emblem: The Hatchet. 
President, Mrs. B. T. Vincent, 903 East 14th Ave., Denver, Col. 
First Vice-president, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, 93 Quitman St., Newark, N. J. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. Milton Bailey, 155 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Third Vice-president, Mrs. James McCroskey, 13720 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. M. E. Johnston, 238 Main St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth Vice-president, Miss Eudora Conolly, Selma, Ala. 
Secretary, Miss May E. Wightman, 238 Main St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louis J. Harter, Chautauqua, N. 
Trustees, Mrs. Isabella Park, Miss Loretta Armstrong, Miss Luella Beau- 
jean, Chautauqua, N. Y.; = A John G. Allen, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
P. W. Bemis, Westfield, VN. Y. 


GRADUATE ORDERS 
SOCIETY OF THE HALL IN THE GROVE 
Honorary President, Chancellor John H. Vincent, 5700 Washington Ave., 


Chicago. 
President, Dr. Jesse L, Hurlbut, 93 er St., Newark, N. J. 
Vice-president, the Presidents of the C. L. S. C. Graduate Classes. 


Secretary, Mr. E. H. Blichfeldt, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Advisory Board, Dr. George E. Vincent, Miss Kate F,. Kimball, Mr. Arthur 
E. Bestor, Mr. Frank Chapin Bray. 

Directors, Mr. W. H. Scott, Mrs. M. L. Ensign, Mr. J. R. Connor, Rev. S. H. 
Day, Miss Ella V. Ricker, Mrs. C. H. Russell, Mr. John L. Wheat. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL 
President, Mr. Henry H. Bosch, 657 Water St., New York City. 
Vice-president, Mrs, Ella M. Warren, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. M. Woodworth, Elgin, Ill. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE 
President, Mrs. Wilmetta Klein Moore, 10643 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
First Vice- president, Miss R. W. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs, C. T. Hard, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Executive Committee, Miss M. C. Hyde Friendship, N. Y.; Miss C. E. Whaley, 
|: Ohio; Miss Mary . Kimball, 420 West 119th St., New York 
ity. 
GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS 
President, Mrs. R. B. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 
First Vice-president, Miss M. E. Landfear, New Haven, Conn. 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. Annie Watts, Baldwinsville, Mass. 
Secretary, Miss Una B. Jones, Stittville, WN. Y. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Loretta aoamene, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Treasurer, Miss Evelyn C. Dewey, 1 East 36th St., New York City. 
Executive Committee, Mrs. Clara wrence, Miss Ida M. Quimby, Mrs. 
W. Bemis. : 
The Inner Circle works within the Guild of the Seven Seals. 
ALUMNI HALL ASSOCIATION 


President, Dr. George . ¥ Gerwig, 725 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


First Vice-president, gag L. Hall, New Canaan, Conn. 
Second re John R. Connor, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
ee" an Sygesuree, Miss Irena I. F. Roach, R. F. D. No. 3, Mechanics- 


ville, 
Building Commitee, Mr. John R. Connor, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Dr. George W. 
rwig, Allegheny, Pa.; Dr. J. M. Howard, Waynesburg, Pa. 
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, Lecenps oF Lonc Aco. By Gottfried Keller. Translated by Charles 
Hart Handschin. Chicago: The Abbey Company. 
“Legends of Long Ago” is a collection of six short stories by 


Gottfried Keller, the Swiss novelist. After perusal of this small 
volume it is not hard to appreciate Paul Heyse’s estimate of Keller 
as the “Shakespeare of the short-story.” The naive ingenuousness 
and poetic charm of these legends have made the book a favorite 
among German speaking peoples and now that they have been so 
ably translated by Mr. Handschin they will appeal as strongly to 
those of the English tongue. A brief biography of Keller is pro- 
vided in the Foreword. 

EncuisH Literature. By J. C. Metcalf. Atlanta: B. F. Johnson 

Publishing Company. $1.25. 

This new and attractive textbook contains a number of features 
which make it a remarkably readable history of English Literature. 
By means of bold type the author has been able to make his divi- 
sions stand out clearly. At the end of each chapter is appended an 
histocical outline of the period, beside a list of the most important 
literary productions with a statement of their theme or general 
characteristics; and a list of books relating to the subject just 
treated. A generous use of quotations from well-known author- 
tives give a breadth of view and weight of argument to the text, 
while a number of splendid cuts illustrating points of interest in- 
creases its value. The prose style is fresh and the book is made 
more live and vital by reason of the author’s understanding of and 
sympathy for his subject. Finally, it is not a mere handbook of 
facts but a collection of well written biographies and criticisms. 
The volume is well printed and bound. 

Tour Two. By Georgina Pflaum. Boston: Sherman, French & 


Company. $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 
“Tour Two” is a travel book intending to be entertaining as well 


as instructive. It is reminiscent of the C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
books without their closeness of organization. A party of Americans 
charter a ship from Boston to Liverpool, and by leisurely steps 
arrive at Oberammergau where the company divide, one entering 
Austria and Hungary being known as “Tour Two.” The prose 
style is simple and personal, and the interest is easily maintained. 
A love story threads itself modestly throughout the length. This is 
the only complication in the rather loose plot, yet it helps to bind 
the story more closely together. It is told in the first person, and 
gives the reader a rather kaleidoscopic impression as a tour through 
Europe of its kind necessarily would. 

The binding is unpretentious brown cloth. The printing and 
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paper is satisfactory without being elegant. A number of cuts 
are scattered among its pages. 
Majority RULE AND THE Jupiciary. By William L. Ransom. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents net. 
Mr. William L. Ransom, known to many Chautauquans as a former 


editor of The Chautauquan Daily, now a member of the New Vork 
bar, has written a new book on “Majority Rule and the Judiciary.” 
Mr. Roosevelt begins the “Introduction” by declaring tha: “Mr. 
Ransom has rendered a service of marked value to the common- 
wealth by his clear exposition of the meaning and the need of the 
proposition of a referendum to, or review by, the people themiselves 
of certain classes of judicial decisions by state courts.” 

The book clears up many current misrepresentations, crit'cizes 
the recall of judges as a method of reform, but advocates deliberate 
referendum to the sovereign people when necessary to define the 
proper extent of “police power” or judicial interpretation of “due 
process of law” as applied to specific, social and industrial welfare 
legislation. In 200 pages one has the text of Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal for judiciary reform and Mr. Ransom’s thorough and con- 
vincing discussion of the subject from the legal and common sense 
points of view. 

Tue Stupvents Hymna. Edited by Charles Levermore. Boston: 

Ginn & Company. 50 cents. 

Dr. Levermore has brought together in the “Students’ Hymnal” a 
collection of hymns of unusual spiritual and historic value set to 
music of dignity, sweetness and artistic merit. The classification 
is intelligent and sufficient. The book is one of especial value and 
should be widely used. Chautauquans will be interested to know 
that Miss Mary A. Lathbury’s “Day is Dying in the West” is 
included. 


Poems. By Henry Harmon Chamberlin. Privately printed. 
Better than most of the verse of today are the often ambitions, 
always lyrical poems of Henry Harmon Chamberlin. Best of all is 


an imaginative content of unusual interest. “Melusina” is well 
worth reading. The voiume is handsomely produced. 


SoctaL Researcu Councit or Boston. Bulletin Number One. Cam- 
bridge. Printed for the Council. 
The aim of the Social Research Council of Boston is to make inves- 


tigations into the community life of Boston with a view to suggest- 
ing methods of improvement and of selecting that method which is 
the most practical. This first bulletin lists the work being done 
under the auspices of the Council, and mentions that of which 
reports will be published. Social workers in other cities will want 
this pamphlet on their desks. 
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The University, Bern 


President Loubet of France received by President Comtesse of Switzer- 
land in Bern 
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Ludwig Forrer, President of the Swiss Confederation, 1912 





